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Learn Foreign Languages... Incredibly Fast! 


Conversing in a foreign language is a major social and business asset...and brings new life to the worlds of travel, entertainment, 
and relationships. The technique of accelerated learning , as conveyed by these proven foreign language courses, allows anyone 
to comfortably converse in a new language within 30 days. 



“American Managers with Language 
Skills Open More Doors” 

-Wall Siren Journal Editorial 


after 1992 that it is a handicap not to be fairly 
conversant with at least one other major Euro¬ 
pean language - and preferably two or three..." 


value available today in language instruction. 
Compared to other programs, the Accelerated 
Learning Series outperforms them with twice 
the audio and 20 times the study material. 

To correctly converse in a foreign language, 
you must understand the meanings and intent of 
the native speaker. If, after 30 days of listening 
to the study and memory tapes, you are not 
comfortably understanding and conversing in 
your new language, return them for a full refund. 


TOLL-FREE 24 HRS: VISA - M/C 

1 •800*85* AUDIO 


Rush Orders PHONE 9-5 PDT: 

1 - 818 - 896-6956 


1 - 818 - 896-0272 


iTambien tenemos cursos para aprender ingles! 
Llame o escr/banos para los detalles. 


Accelerated learning, developed by famed 
learning expert Dr. Georgi Lozanov, is based 
on the premise of involving both hemispheres of 
the brain in the education process. The analyti¬ 
cal or logical left side of the brain, when prop¬ 
erly activated with the musical or artistic right 


side of the brain, both increases the speed and 
heightens the retention of learning. Utilizing 
these untapped mental capacities of your learn¬ 
ing ability is the basis of this unique, highly 
effective course. 

You will learn the language as stresslesslv as 
a child does, by hearing new vocabulary and 
phrases in alternately loud, whispered, and em¬ 
phatic intonations, all accompanied by slow 
rhythmic music in digital stereo. This perfect 
combination of music and words allow the two 
halves of the brain to work together to dramati¬ 
cally facilitate your assimilation of the new 
language. 

The first 15 (memory) tapes of this 30-tape 
package help activate the learning capacities of 
the brain. The second 15 (study) tapes are the 
very same tried and proven tapes used by the 
Foreign Service Institute to train career diplo¬ 
mats. This marriage of two concepts literally 
gives you two courses in one, providing the best 
of both worlds in language instruction. 

Best Value! With a total of 32 cassettes plus 
study materials, this program represents the best 
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Game Data 

Playing Time: 4-100 Hours 
Players: 1 or more 
Unit Scale: Battalions 
through Divisions 
Turn Length: Half Week 
Hex Scale: 5 Miles 


Contents 

• Four Full-Color, 22x34" Maps 

• 2,240 Die-Cut Counters ■f 

• Series Rules a> 

• Game Rules 9- 

• 10 Scenarios (7 one or two map scenarios) o 

•Two Dice ° 

• Full-color Play Aids 


Available NOW!! 
at many Fine Game Stores World Wide 
or Order Direct 

Visa and Mastercard Welcome. 1L Residents please add 6.5% Tax. 

Send for a Free Catalog today. 


On a cold, foggy morning in November, 1942, a four-hour 
artillery barrage rocked the Rumanian lines north and south of 
Stalingrad. Countless swarms of Red infantry, tanks, and guns then 
swept the lines. In four days, the pincers met near Kalach-na-Don— 
entombing the 6th Army in Stalingrad. During the next three months, 
the Germans will reel from successive Soviet hammer blows, try in 
vain to relieve the 6th Army, and fail to supply it from the air. The 6th 
Army surrenders, and only the counter-attack by von Manstein's 
panzers stop the red tide. The turning point in Europe has passed. 

Enemy at the Gates, the second Operational Combat Series release, 
offers players different challenges from those in the popular game 
Guderian’s Blitzkrieg. The Soviet Army has rearmed and reorganized, 
introducing their Tank Corps—their challenge to the Panzer Divisions. 

The unique force structures of each side forces players to fight 
differently in order to maximize their strengths. And, of course, players 
must face the toughest operational and strategic choices they have ever 
faced. When to stand, when to run...and when to strike. 
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A Note From the Editor 

Well, the good news is Marty Kufus has been accepted into Ohio State 
University's doctoral program in history. The bad news is that means 
Marty won't have time, for the next six years or so, to do much writing 
for us. Good luck, Marty. Your input will be missed. 

On a more mundane matter, your feedback votes for issue no. 27 add 


up like this: 

Issue No. 27 Overall.7.64 

Romania in World War II.7.64 

Proud Monster.7.60 

The Spanish Blue Division.7.19 

Texas Revolution.7.04 

Short Rounds.7.00 

The Pylos Affair.6.88 

Germany's Z-Plan.6.82 

Military Forces in Yugoslavia.6.80 

Commentary: War Without Battles.6.71 

Stalin's Navy.6.59 

Issue No. 27's Cover Art.6.51 

Crisis in the Sudan.6.42 


Comparing issue no. 27 with no. 26, three percent offered no opinion; 
44 percent thought 27 better than 26; nine percent rated 26 better than 27; 
and 44 percent thought the two were of equal worth. 

Historical Era Preference (See Era Preference Table on page 92) 

I last reported on this back in issue no. 18; so here's an update of what 
the readers want to see more of in terms of coverage of the various histori¬ 
cal eras. The first number in each column is from issue no. 27's voting; the 
second is from issue no. 18's; and the third is from issue no. 13's. The "1st" 
column shows the percentage who listed that era as their first choice for 
articles; "2nd" refers to their second choice, etc. The "Total" column gives 
the sum of the first three columns, thus showing the percentage of readers 
who place that era somewhere in their top three choices. The "Least" col¬ 
umn lists the percentage who least want to see articles about that era. 

What do we learn from this? Well, for one, those responsible for the 
swell in the "Middle Ages" and "Early Modern" categories will be happy 
to learn we've articles coming up on the Hussite Rebellion, the French and 
Indian Wars, Bunker Hill, and other topics from those eras. Further, the 
many new Civil War fans will no doubt revel in next issue's "The Summer 
of '63" main article, and issue no. 34's examination of the theme "How 
Could the South Have Won?" will no doubt be an eye-opener for many. 

I note, too, the post-1945 period has lost steam. Yes, the "New World 
Order," to paraphrase the Great American Zen masters Beavis and 
Butthead, does "suck," doesn't it? 

The big lesson I take from all this — and the one writers out there 
should latch onto — is that historical era need not, and probably will not, 
be the determinant of how a piece is received by the readers. That is, 
when you consider our two best-rated articles ever (issue no. 18's "Port 
Arthur," and issue no. 25's "When Eagles Fight") both dealt with topics 
from eras that have always ranked in just the mid-range of acceptability 
— why, you can see there's plen¬ 
ty of leeway for good writing to 
make its effect felt no matter 
what's being written about. 
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What If?... 


The Anti-British Campaigns 
of 1783 


By 1782, the United States and 
her French, Spanish and Dutch 
allies were seeking a way to end the 
world war that had grown out of 
the American Revolution. The 
British defeat at Yorktown had 
sealed the fate of that nation's 
empire in America; but though 
peace negotiations had begun, it 
would take a change of government 
in London and another year gone 
by before the islanders would final¬ 
ly acknowledge the new situation. 
In the meantime, the allies went 
ahead with plans for a series of 
major campaigns to be carried out 
through 1783. 


Early in that new year, 10 French 
and 15 Dutch ships-of-the-line 
would be gathered along the Chan¬ 
nel coast as a threat-in-being to the 
British Isles. Then a combined allied 
fleet numbering some 50 to 60 
ships-of-the-line would assemble in 
Cadiz harbor under the command of 
French Vice Admiral Comte d'Es- 
tang. From there they would sail to 
attack the British base on Gibraltar. 

Whether or not that attack suc¬ 
ceeded, immediately afterward 
d'Estang would take 48 French and 
Spanish ships-of-the-line across 
the Atlantic for an invasion of 
British Jamaica. On board would be 



12,000 French and 4,800 Spanish 
troops. Before striking at the British 
island, d'Estang was to gain anoth¬ 
er 11 ships-of-the-line and 8,200 
soldiers by linking with the Spanish 
Caribbean fleet at Porto Cabello in 
Venezuela. The Marquis de Lafay¬ 
ette was to be quartermaster of the 
combined expedition. 

Departing Porto Cabello, the 
allied fleet would have been wind¬ 
ward of Jamaica, and thus difficult 
for the British to intercept and stop 
while it was still at sea. Even if they 
did manage to intercept the inva¬ 
sion force, the ships the British had 
in the area would have been far too 
few to really threaten it. Likewise, 
the French and Spanish ground 
force contingents each alone out¬ 
numbered the British Jamaica garri- 

An amazing sight would have 
greeted one's eyes when that force 
hove to off Kingston. It would have 
been the mightiest war fleet assem¬ 
bled that century, sent to carry out 
the most massive naval and 
amphibious operation attempted 
until then. The capture of Britain's 
most prized sugar island — then 
still an economic centerpiece of her 
mercantile empire — would have 
been a staggering blow. 

After the conquest of Jamaica, 
the allied fleet was to have proceed¬ 
ed to North America, there to begin 
a siege of British-held New York 
City in conjunction with Wash¬ 
ington's Continental Army. 

As a capstone — if one had still 
been needed after all of this — 
Lafayette was to lead a 6,000-man 
French army into Canada. This part 
of the plan would have been a real 
wild card. With the competent 
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Marquis leading a force into the 
part of Canada populated by 
Frenchmen, that British colony may 
well have erupted into rebellion 
and civil war. An independent 
Canada, or one partially rejoined to 
France, at the end of the 18th centu¬ 
ry would have led to a huge re¬ 
ordering of history afterward. 

Further, while Lafayette invaded 
Canada, the allied fleet was to 


return to Europe in the fall of 1783 
to dominate the English Channel. 
The potential for invasion was 
there, but London's financial hous¬ 
es and shipping industry would 
undoubtedly have forced a peace at 
that point if not sooner. 

The opportunities for the Amer¬ 
icans and allies created by such a 
campaign would have been im¬ 
mense. So too would have been the 


potential costs and dangers, either 
from some unexpected reversal or 
from bankruptcy stemming from 
simply paying for the huge enter¬ 
prise. Either way, had the British 
decided to fight on, the American 
and allied plans for the campaigns 
of 1783 would have been sure to 
provide a spectacular conclusion to 
the American Revolution. 

— Jack Greene 


Custer’s Last Stand: 
Was a Massacre Inevitable? 


On 25 June 1876, on a barren 
Montana hillside, Lt. Col. George 
Armstrong Custer and 212 troopers 
of the 7th United States Cavalry were 
annihilated by an estimated 2,000 
Sioux and Cheyenne Indians. This 
historic battle has sparked hun¬ 
dreds of books and articles seeking 
to offer the definitive answer to the 
question: "Why did it happen?" 

The vast majority of those writ¬ 
ings have painted the flamboyant 
Custer as virtually the sole culprit. 
A fundamental premise of most of 
them has been that Custer deliber¬ 
ately disobeyed orders and attacked 
the Indian encampment one day 
ahead of schedule to gain the glory 
of the anticipated easy victory for 
himself and the 7th Cavalry. Accord¬ 
ing to this "grab for glory" view, if 
Custer had waited to make a coor¬ 
dinated attack on the 26th, in con¬ 
junction with a second column 
approaching under Gen. Alfred 
Terry, defeat of the Indians would 
have been assured. But this thesis 
doesn't stand up to hard analysis. 

The general conduct of the 
Northern Plains Indian Campaign 
of May-June 1876 is well known. 
Gen. Philip Sheridan, US Army 
Commander of the Division of the 
West, had formulated a plan to 
force all Indians living off the reser¬ 
vations in the Dakota Territory 


back under government control, as 
directed by President U.S. Grant. 
One column under Gen. George 
Crook was to move north from Fort 
Laramie (now the town of Laramie, 
Wyoming), a second column under 
Gen. Terry would move west from 
Fort Abraham Lincoln (now Bis¬ 
marck, North Dakota), while a 
third force under Col. John Gibbon 
pushed east from Fort Ellis (now 
Bozeman, Montana). The intent 
was for the columns to converge on 
the Indian encampments in south¬ 
eastern Montana and escort their 
occupants back to the established 


reservations in central Dakota 
Territory. 

As planned, the Dakota and 
Montana columns met near the 
junction of the Rosebud and Yel¬ 
lowstone Rivers. Gen. Terry assum¬ 
ed command of the combined force 
and made preparations for meeting 
Crook somewhere south of the 
Yellowstone. At that point there 
would have been close to 3,500 sol¬ 
diers on hand to deal with the 500 
warriors thought to be in the Indian 
encampments. Accepted wisdom of 
the time held that any body of sol¬ 
diers was more than a match for an 
equal number of Indians. Confident 
in this belief, the expedition's lead¬ 
ership assumed there were more 
than enough troops in the field to 
force the "hostiles" back to the 
reservations. 

After learning Crook's southern 
column had been halted by Indians 
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at the Battle of the Rosebud on 17 
June, Terry split his command in 
two on the 21st to keep the Indians 
from scattering into the hills and 
escaping. One column under Gib¬ 
bon, with Terry accompanying, 
consisted of 533 officers and men 
from various infantry commands 
and a battalion of the 2nd US 
Cavalry, as well as some civilian 
packers and scouts. The other col¬ 
umn, commanded by Custer, con¬ 
sisted solely of the 12 companies of 
the 7th Cavalry, some 650 officers 
and men with accompanying civil¬ 
ians and Indian scouts. 

It is important to note at this 
point that nowhere in the order of 
21 June from Terry to Custer was 
any "schedule" laid down, nor was 
the date for rejoining the Terry- 
Gibbon column specified as 26 
June. The only indication of any 
kind of timetable was a reference to 
meeting Terry when Custer had 
exhausted his supplies. Since the 
7th Cavalry was restocked from 
boats on the Yellowstone River 


around 21 June, and carried enough 
for 12 to 15 days, this could not pos¬ 
sibly have been an order to meet 
Gibbon's column on the 26th or any 
other day that month. Further, poor 
communications between widely 
scattered units in the rugged terrain 
would have made it extremely diffi¬ 
cult to launch coordinated attacks 
by separated columns. 

The date of 26 June seems to 
have acquired its importance only 
after the battle, most likely from 
Gen. Terry and his supporters as 
well as those in the anti-Custer 
camp. Indeed, the first mention of 
any coordinated attack plan was 
found in Terry's report to Gen. 
Sheridan dated 2 July. 

Let's assume for the sake of argu¬ 
ment such an order was given orally 
to Custer. Would his adherence to it 
have altered or prevented the ensu¬ 
ing massacre of his cavalry column? 
What possibly could have happened 
if Custer had been able to hide an 
entire regiment of cavalry among 
the barren Montana hillocks for an 


entire day before attacking the 
Indian encampment on 26 June as 
directed by these phantom orders? 

Accepting the premise that he 
could have done so, if nothing else 
changed, Custer and his command 
would still in all likelihood have 
been wiped out — because the 
Terry-Gibbon column didn't arrive 
in the valley of the Little Bighorn 
until the 27th. Therefore the thesis 
that lays the responsibility for the 
massacre solely on Custer's sup¬ 
posed premature "grab for glory" 
is rendered baseless. 

Many myths have grown up 
around the Battle of the Little 
Bighorn, but none is as unsupport- 
able as attributing the sole respon¬ 
sibility for the massacre to Custer's 
so- called "grab for glory." 

— Charles A. Shannon 

SOURCES 

Perrett, Bryan. Last Stand! Arms & 
Armour Press, 1991. 

Sarf, Wayne Michael. The Little 
Bighorn Campaign. Combined 
Books, 1993. 


Custer’s Orders 


Colonel: 

The Brigadier-General commanding directs that, as 
soon as your regiment can be made ready for the march, 
you will proceed up the Rosebud in pursuit of the Indians 
whose trail was discovered by Major Reno a few days 
since. It is, of course, impossible to give you any definite 
instructions in regard to this movement, and were it not 
impossible to do so the Department Commander places 
too much confidence in your zeal, energy, and ability to 
wish to impose upon you precise orders which might 
hamper your action when nearly in contact with the 
enemy. 

He will, however, indicate to you his own views of 
what your action should be, and he desires that you 
should conform to them unless you shall see sufficient 
reason for departing from them. He thinks that you 
should proceed up the Rosebud until you ascertain defi¬ 
nitely the direction in which the trail above spoken of 
leads. Should it be found (as it appears almost certain 
that it will be found) to turn towards the Little Big Horn, 
he thinks that you should still proceed southward, per¬ 
haps as far as the headwaters of the Tongue, and then 
turn towards the Little Horn, feeling constantly, howev¬ 
er, to your left, so as to preclude the escape of the Indians 


to the south or southeast by passing around your left 
flank. 

The column of Colonel Gibbon is now in motion for 
the mouth of the Big Horn. As soon as it reaches that 
point it will cross the Yellowstone and move up at least 
as far as the forks of the Big and Little Horns. Of course 
its future movements must be controlled by circum¬ 
stances as they arise, but it is hoped that the Indians, if 
upon the Little Horn, may be so nearly enclosed by the 
two columns that their escape will be impossible. 

The Department Commander desires that on your 
way up the Rosebud you should thoroughly examine the 
upper part of Tullock's Creek, and that you should 
endeavor to send a scout through to Colonel Gibbon's col¬ 
umn with the information of the result of your examina¬ 
tion. The lower part of this creek will be examined by a 
detachment from Colonel Gibbon's command. 

The supply steamer will be pushed up the Big Horn 
as far as the forks if the river is found to be navigable for 
that distance, and the Department Commander, who will 
accompany the column of Colonel Gibbon, desires you 
report to him there not later than the expiration of the 
time for which your troops are rationed, unless in the 
mean time you receive further orders. 
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Mysteries Revealed... 


The Bixbys and 
Abraham Lincoln 


On 30 July 1864, shortly after 
four tons of buried dynamite 
ripped a hole in the Confederate 
line in front of Petersburg, two 
brothers, one with the 56 th Mass¬ 
achusetts Regiment, and the other in 
the 58th Massachusetts, fought in the 
maelstrom known as the "Crater." 
After that bloody fiasco, Oliver and 
George Bixby were both reported 
killed in action. Back in Boston, 
their mother, Mrs. Lydia Bixby, was 
notified the last two of her five 
fighting sons had perished to help 
preserve the Union. 

The next part of this story oc¬ 
curred on 24 September, when the 
Adjutant General of Massachusetts, 
William G. Schouler, reported to 
that state's governor: "Mrs. Bixby 
came to my office and showed me 
five letters from five company com¬ 
manders; and each letter informed 
the poor woman of the death of one 
of her sons...Mrs. Bixby is the best 
specimen of the true-hearted Union 
woman I have yet seen." 

After reading Schouler's report. 
Gov. John Andrew added to it: 
"This is a case so remarkable that I 
really wish a letter might be written 
her by the President of the United 
States, taking notice of a noble 
mother and her five dead heroes so 
well deserved." 

The postscript was noticed when 
the report was sent on to the War 
Department in Washington, where 
it eventually made its way to the 
desk of Secretary of War Edwin 
Stanton. On 28 October, he collect¬ 
ed the Bixbys' military records and 
took them to Lincoln. Within days 
the President had penned a letter to 
the grieving mother, which Schoul¬ 
er later put into her hands on 
Thanksgiving day. The 63-year- 
old widow and her boys were 
about to become a permanent part 


of Civil War lore. Lincoln's letter 
read: 

Dear Madam: I have been 
shown in the files of the War 
Department a statement of the 
Adjutant General of Mass¬ 
achusetts that you are a mother of 
five sons who have died gloriously 
on the field of battle. I feel how 
weak and fruitless must be any 
word of mine which should 
attempt to beguile you from the 
grief of a loss so overwhelming. 
But I cannot refrain from tender¬ 
ing you the consolation that may 
be found in the thanks of the 
Republic they died to save. I pray 
that our Heavenly Father may 
assuage the anguish of your 
bereavement, and leave you only 
the cherished memory of the loved 
and lost, and the solemn pride 
that must be yours to have laid so 
costly a sacrifice upon the altar of 
freedom. 

Yours sincerely and respectfully, 

A. Lincoln. 

In fact, however, at the moment 
she first read the letter, three of 
Mrs. Bixby's sons were still alive. 
No sooner had she achieved her 
moment of fame, than the truth 
about them began to surface. 

At the start of the Great Rebel¬ 
lion, Charles Bixby, then aged 20, 
was the first in his family to pledge 
his duty to the Union. But it ap¬ 
pears he, along with his youngest 
brother Edward, 17, pledged their 
duty several times for several dif¬ 
ferent regiments in which they 
never actually served. They were 
probably "bounty jumpers" who 
signed up repeatedly to collect the 
cash rewards commonly offered, 
before quickly moving on to find 
another forming unit. 


Charles finally did march with 
the 20th Massachusetts Infantry in 
July 1861. He proved to be a good 
soldier, winning promotions to cor¬ 
poral and then sergeant. His outfit 
saw plenty of action, fighting in the 
Peninsula, at Antietam, Fredericks¬ 
burg and Chancellorsville. Sgt. 
Charles Bixby was killed in action 
on 3 May 1863, during the last of 
those battles. 

Oliver Bixby enlisted in February 
1864, and as described above, 
joined his brother Charles in death 
on 30 July 1864. 

As it turned out, though, George 
Bixby, who was also reported killed 
that day in the Crater, was actually 
captured and sent to a Confederate 
POW compound in Salisbury, 
North Carolina. What happened to 
him after that is not certain. One 
story claims he died in captivity, 
while another telling has him 
escape and flee to Cuba, or even 
defect to the rebel side, rather than 
rejoining the ranks of the fighting 
blue. In 1893, the War Department 
issued a report declaring him a 
"traitor to the Union cause," but 
reversed itself 21 years after that in 
another report admitting there was 
no real evidence to determine the 
man's final fate. 

Brother Henry was 32 when he 
joined the 32nd Massachusetts 
Infantry in August 1862. His unit 
fought at Devil's Den during the 
second day at Gettysburg; it was 
there he too was reported killed, 
only to have actually been taken 
captive. He was paroled on 21 
March 1864, but also never returned 
to active duty, instead spending the 
remainder of the war convalescing 
in Army hospitals from an unre¬ 
corded ailment. After the war he 
worked as a bootmaker, and died in 
1871. 

Edward Bixby, the second boun¬ 
ty jumper in the family, had also 
finally gone to war, marching with 
the 1st Massachusetts Artillery. The 
letter his mother got reporting his 
death was also in error, having mis¬ 
takenly come from one of the units 
he'd joined for bounty money. In 
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reality, Edward deserted on 29 May 
1862. (His mother later swore in an 
affidavit he'd joined the army 
against her wishes, since he suf¬ 
fered from "periodical fits of insan¬ 
ity from his youth up.") He didn't 
reemerge until 1873, when he again 
took up residence with his mother 
in Boston, where he worked mak¬ 
ing cigars. He died a penniless alco¬ 
holic in 1909. The local cigarmakers 
union paid for his burial, but no 
one showed up at the funeral. 

Mrs. Bixby never profited from 
her brief notoriety. She died in 
1878, and to this day only a brown 
slate marks her plot, no. 423, in Mt. 
Hope Cemetery. But Lincoln's 
Bixby letter itself has become a 


noted document of the Civil War. 
More than 130 years after it was 
written, the note still retains its 
authentic tone of compassion and 
remains one of that president's best 
loved letters. 

Mrs. Bixby's character, along 
with those of several of her sons, 
may have been somewhat uncer¬ 
tain, but it appears that at the time 
of the letter she did indeed believe 
all her boys Were dead. Adj. Gen. 
Schouler, who certainly could have 
been more thorough in his fact 
checking, was considered honest 
and able by his peers, and seems to 
have been motivated by nothing 
more than the shock and tragedy 
surrounding the reported deaths of 


five fighting Yankee brothers. If he 
ever learned the truth about the 
Bixbys (it's not known if he did), 
Lincoln would almost certainly 
have forgiven their mother. After 
all, she really did sacrifice two sons 
"upon the altar of freedom." 

— Michael Ryan 
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Historical Perspective... 


A Short History of 
USMC Brigades 


Though brigades are the stan¬ 
dard operational building blocks of 
most of the world's armed forces, 
there is often confusion as to their 
specific size and purpose. In most 
cases, including the US Army, a 
brigade is composed of two to four 
battalions (about 3,000 personnel) 
and forms the primary maneuver 
element of a division (though there 
are some independent brigades). 
The similar sized force in the 
Marine Corps is the regiment. The 
term "brigade" is reserved for 
USMC "expeditionary brigades," 
which differ significantly in struc¬ 
ture and purpose. 

A Marine Expeditionary Brigade 
(MEB) is a combined-arms air and 
ground task force that unites com¬ 
mand, ground combat, aviation 
and logistics elements under a sin¬ 
gle commander. Though no two 
Marine brigades are exactly alike, 
because each is organized for a spe¬ 
cific mission, a generic pattern 
would consist of a Regimental 
Landing Team (RLT), a Marine 


Aircraft Group (MAG), and a 
Brigade Service Support Group 
(BSSG). 

MEBs number between 7,000 and 
18,000 personnel, and can be as 
large as US Army divisions. They 
can be used as contingency forces, 
prepositioned forces, or as seaborne 
amphibious landing forces. When 
two or more MEBs deploy to the 
same theater of operations, they 
usually merge to form a Marine 
Expeditionary Force (MEF). 

USMC brigades are well suited 
for overseas deployment, combat, 
and large training exercises because 
they are small enough for relatively 
easy movement yet have sufficient 
staying power to conduct sustained 
operations. Marine brigades usually 
sail on board the ships of a Navy 
amphibious group; however, they 
can use air transport to arrive in an 
operational area more quickly. 
Historically, the Marines usually 
deploy as brigades, then consoli¬ 
date to fight as divisions or expedi¬ 
tionary forces. 


Originally USMC brigades were 
ad hoc units made up of nothing 
more than ships' companies, guard 
detachments, or whatever units 
happened to be closest to the 
action. The first true Marine brig¬ 
ade was formed for duty in Pana¬ 
ma in 1885. Then the first 1st Marine 
Brigade (the forerunner of many 
units that would subsequently take 
that designation) saw action in the 
Philippines from 1900 to 1914. The 
first permanent Marine brigade 
was the "Advance Base Force" 
formed in 1913. The 4th and 5th 
Marine Brigades were sent to France 
during World War I. The 1st, 2nd, 
3rd and 6th Brigades were posted to 
various nations in Latin American 
during the "Banana Wars" period 
between the two world wars. 

In 1941, the 1st and 2nd Brigades 
were each expanded to become the 
1st and 2nd Marine Divisions. Dur¬ 
ing the early years of World War II, 
the 1st Provisional Marine Brigade 
occupied Iceland, and the 2nd and 
3rd Marine Brigades protected 
American Samoa. In 1944, a Marine 
brigade ( Tactical Group 1) helped 
recapture Guam from the Japanese. 

The 3rd Marine Brigade served as 
an occupation force at Tsingtao in 
turbulent postwar China. When 
fighting broke out in Korea in 1950, 
yet another 1st Provisional Marine 
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Brigade shipped out to help defend 
the Pusan Perimeter. Another provi¬ 
sional brigade, the 2nd Marine Force, 
was formed for the 1958 Lebanon 
Crisis, in 1962, tire 4th and 5th MEBs 
sortied into the Caribbean Sea dur¬ 
ing the Cuban Missile Crisis, and the 
3rd MEB was sent to Thailand to 
help quell the Laotian Crisis. 

In 1965, the 4th MEB landed in 
the Dominican Republic. That same 
year, the 9th and 3rd MEBs were 
sent to the Republic of Vietnam, 
where they merged to form the 3rd 
Marine Amphibious Force. (The term 
"expeditionary" was replaced by 
"amphibious" from 1965 to 1988.) 
In the 1970s, the 3rd MAB conduct¬ 
ed the evacuation of Saigon. 

In 1985, the Marine Corps estab¬ 
lished six permanent brigades: 1st 
MAB in Hawaii, 4th and 6th MABs 
on the east coast, 5th MAB at Camp 
Pendleton, 7th MAB at Twentynine 
Palms in the Mojave Desert, and the 
9th MAB on Okinawa. The 2nd 
MAB was a semi-permanent Res¬ 
erve training unit. 

in the wake of the Vietnam War, 
the United States developed the 


Maritime Prepositioning Force 
(MPF) concept, whereby lightly 
armed fly-in MHBs (known in the 
trade as "suitcase brigades") deploy 
by air to join equipment and sup¬ 
plies carried on board forward- 
deployed MPF container ships. This 
worked well in 1990, when the 7th 
and 1st MEBs flew into Saudi 
Arabia and married up with, sup¬ 
plies and equipment on board MPF 
ships from Diego Garcia and Guam. 
Those MEBs merged to form the 
nucleus of the 1st MEF. Also located 
in southwest Asia at the time were 
the 4th and 5th MEBs, which sailed 
independently from the United 
States and remained afloat to threat¬ 
en Saddam's seaward flank. (The 
5th MEB actually went ashore to 
serve as the 1st MEF's reserve from 
24 February to 3 March 1991.) 

The downsizing of the US armed 
forces since the end of the Persian 
Gulf conflict has resulted in the dis¬ 
solution of the permanent MEBs, 
except for the 1st in Hawaii, and the 
2nd and 3rd, which are now part of 
the Marine Reserve Force. Brigade¬ 
sized expeditionary forces are now 


tailor made from existing MEFs and 
given the designation "MEF (For¬ 
ward)." 

The first test of this new doctrine 
occurred in Somalia, where Marine 
Forces Somalia (MarForSom) — com¬ 
posed of Regimental Combat Team 7, 
Marine Aircraft Group 16, and 1st 
Force Service Support Group (For¬ 
ward) — was created from the 1st 
MEF (Forward). Though the desig¬ 
nation "MEF (Forward)" is new, the 
force size is not; such a unit would 
have simply been called a "Pro¬ 
visional Marine Brigade" in the 
past. 

— R.J. Brown 
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Stranger Than Fiction... 


The SS as 

Until early 1942, Reichsfuhrer SS 
Heinrich Himmler could barely 
finance his growing organization. 
But the burgeoning Holocaust 
opened up new business vistas for 
him. On 1 February 1942, Himmler 
merged the SS's Administrative and 
Economic Head Office, and the 
Budget and Buildings Head Office, 
to form the Economic and Admin¬ 
istrative Head Office. To command 
this super agency, which was com¬ 
prised of a myriad of enterprises, 
including industries in concentra¬ 
tion camps, he chose Oswald Pohl, 
an SS officer since 1934. 

Eight weeks earlier, Soviet 
Marshal Georgi Zhukov had turned 
back the German armed forces at 


Capitalists 

Moscow's gates. Exhibiting unpar¬ 
alleled ferocity, and taking stagger¬ 
ing casualties, several Waffen SS 
units distinguished themselves in 
the ensuing defensive battle to save 
the eastern front from collapse. 
Hitler, previously only lukewarm to 
Himmler's arguments for creating 
whole SS armies and SS industries 
to supply them, now deduced from 
these bloodbaths that fanaticism 
would henceforth mark the critical 
difference between regular army 
and SS divisions. He thus decided 
on more SS combat troopers, but 
continued to balk at an SS industri¬ 
al empire. For one thing. Hitler still 
believed the USSR was in its death 
throes. For another, it was not his 


command style to elevate one pal¬ 
adin far above the others. Finally, 
he had other business for Himmler 
and the SS. 

On 20 January, Reinhard Hey- 
drich. Chief of the SS Head Office 
for Reich Security, chaired an 
85-minute meeting of 15 Foreign 
Office and SS officers at the former 
Interpol building in the Berlin sub¬ 
urb of Wannsee. The purpose of the 
infamous "Wannsee Conference" 
was to discuss a "Final Solution" of 
the "Jewish Question." 

Before a convivial lunch, Hey- 
drich cheered the group with the 
news the Reich would not have to 
pay to "resettle" the Jews, the euph¬ 
emism for mass murder. The Jews 
would be made to pay for their own 
transportation and destruction. 
Adolf Eichmann, who commanded 
the IVA4B, the "Jewish Office" of 
the Gestapo, would manage and 
arrange deportation financing. 
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He and several other SS officers 
promptly developed ideas for com¬ 
pelling Jews to act against their 
own interests. One of them, specifi¬ 
cally designed for German Jews, 
involved a sham "home purchase 
plan," for which the victims signed 
contracts similar to those drawn up 
during peacetime in connection 
with homes for the elderly. This 
fraud went so far as to offer 
"choice" apartments in the model 
Teresien camp, for example. 

Jews from every country, includ¬ 
ing Germany, had to pay their own 
deportation fares, which were col¬ 
lected from them in advance by 
their own Jewish Councils. A hand¬ 
ful of the very rich from western 
Europe thus motored to their 
deaths in passenger cars. The others 
traveled standing up in freight cars, 
without food, water or sanitary 
facilities, and at minimal cost to the 
SS. 

Eichmann even tried to sell the 
scheme to Germany's allies and the 
collaborationist regimes in the 
occupied countries. He set the 
deportation fee schedule at 700 
Reichsmarks per person for the 
French, 300-500 for the Slovaks, 250 
for the Belgians, and 30 for the 
Croats. In the end, though, the only 
country that turned over anything 
was Croatia — and that was ironic 
since the native fascists there killed 
most Croatian Jews in place. 

By the end of 1942, Eichmann's 
efforts had not yet delivered cash to 
Himmler in the amounts he re¬ 
quired for his SS expansion plans. 
To accomplish that objective, it was 
Heydrich who made the supreme 
sacrifice. 

ACTION REINHARD 

On 6 June 1942, a team of Czech 
and Slovak commandos ambushed 
and mortally wounded Heydrich as 
he motored through a Prague sub¬ 
urb. To honor his memory, Odilo 
Globocnik, the SS police comman¬ 
dant of the Lublin district, suggested 
the ultimate phase of the final solu¬ 
tion begin under the code name 
"Action Reinhard." He also urged 


those objectives include SS acquisi¬ 
tion of Jewish "resources," meaning 
all kinds of valuables and real estate. 
His suggestions were adopted. 

Foreign currency, rare metals, 
diamonds, precious stones, pearls, 
gold teeth and all gold objects were 
to be deposited in SS bank accounts. 
Watches, fountain pens, lead pen¬ 
cils, shaving utensils, pen knives, 
scissors, flashlights and purses were 
earmarked for SS workshops for 
cleaning, repair and resale to SS 
troops. Men's and women's under¬ 
wear and clothing, umbrellas, baby 
carriages, sunglasses and briefcases 
were to be sorted and shipped to 
various Nazi Party relief agencies. 

To cut overhead costs, the SS uti¬ 
lized Jewish work crews to pull 
gold teeth from corpses, search lug¬ 
gage and clothing for valuables, 
and prepare items for shipment first 
to Lublin and then on to Berlin. 

In the Treblinka camp, barracks 
constructed for goods storage could 
only hold a fraction of the goods 
coming in; shoes, clothing and other 
items wound up dumped in open 
spaces. Two storehouses functioned 
at the Auschwitz camp. From 
Treblinka, money, gold and valu¬ 
ables traveled in armored cars and 
special trains to Globocnik's head¬ 
quarters and then to the Reichs- 
bank. Auschwitz sent shipments of 
jewelry, including pearls, directly to 
Berlin. 

On 5 January 1944, in a report to 
Himmler, Globocnik estimated that 
thus far Action Reinhard had taken 
in (and he admitted to being delib¬ 
erately conservative in his figures) 
the equivalent in marks of slightly 
more than 178 million in US dollars. 
(Today's equivalent value would be 
$1.7 billion.) That sum included 
cash from 48 countries, gold coins 
from 34, and numerous diamonds. 

The report didn't estimate how 
much had been looted by SS troop¬ 
ers and Ukrainian camp guards 
before transshipment. Nor did it 
indicate what Globocnik himself 
had pilfered. But it had crossed 
Pohl's mind Globocnik might be a 
thief. To get proof, he dispatched 


the SS's senior auditor to Lublin. It 
was soon discovered Globocnik 
kept two sets of books, one for him¬ 
self and the other for the SS. 

Upset by Pohl's discovery, Him¬ 
mler ordered Globocnik to Yugo¬ 
slavia to take over the job of direct¬ 
ing anti-partisan operations there. 
Yet the Reichsfuhrer SS could take 
comfort in the fact his organization 
had opened 76 Reichsbank ac¬ 
counts to hold the loot taken in 
Action Reinhard, which enabled 
Pohl to pay off all outstanding SS 
debts. Himmler by this point had 
sufficient capital not only for SS 
arms and industries, but enough 
even to develop previously Jewish- 
owned mineral water and furniture 
businesses seized before the war 
began. Special business schools 
were set up to teach more SS men 
the desired administrative meth¬ 
ods. 

THE SLAVE TRADE 

Military historians agree the July 
1943 Battle of Kursk marked the 
decisive moment of Germany's war 
in the east. After a colossal defeat 
that overshadowed what had hap¬ 
pened at Stalingrad seven months 
earlier. Hitler was forced to change 
his strategy. Henceforth the idea 
was to simply hold on to as much 
as possible for as long as possible, 
until the Soviets and Western Allies 
had an inevitable falling out. He 
therefore desperately needed elite 
Waffen SS divisions to act as the 
"fire brigades" in the new situation, 
to fight fanatically to prevent the 
Nazi fronts from cracking too soon. 
Thus Himmler no longer had to 
persuade Der Fiihrer of the pressing 
need for an ever larger SS. 

At the same time, Himmler came 
to realize German industry needed 
workers more than Nazi ideology 
needed dead sub humans. During 
an October 1943 speech in Posnan, 
he had promised his audience of 
Nazi district leaders that by the end 
of the year all Jews in occupied 
Europe would be dead. But a few 
weeks later he had second thoughts 
about completing the final solution. 
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The SS had in fact become a large 
business concern, and its newest 
enterprise was the slave labor trade. 

This SS version of the ancient 
institution of slavery made all its 
previous forms look benevolent by 
comparison. Every camp comman¬ 
der became a sales manager, receiv¬ 
ing bonuses for higher slave worker 
rentals, with Buchenwald, for 
example, pulling in between 1.5 
million and 2 million Reichsmarks 
per month. Pohl eventually devel¬ 
oped a cost accounting system that 
called for 5.3 marks profit daily per 
slave laborer, based on a 24-hour 
rental fee of 6 marks extending over 
a 730-day period (that being the 
estimated average lifespan of an 
inmate). 

The greatest single customer for 
slaves from the SS turned out to be 
LG. Farben, Germany's largest con¬ 
glomerate, which itself paid all 
expenses to construct I.G. Mono- 
witz, a concentration camp factory 
near Auschwitz that produced syn¬ 
thetic oil and rubber. Hospital 
wards in the facility were so inade¬ 
quate even the SS suggested build¬ 


ing additional units. But Farben 
balked, claiming that medical care 
for prisoners already cost too much. 

The irony is Monowitz never 
paid off for Farben or the Reich. 
After 25,000 slave laborers had been 
worked to death, deliveries 
amounted to only a modest stream 
of fuel and not a single pound of 
rubber. Then a tide of Red armies 
arrived to end the project forever. 

Hitler was able to rejoice, howev¬ 
er, that during the period of the 
new slave trade, V2 rockets built 
within the system caused conster¬ 
nation among the Anglo-Amer¬ 
icans. About 6,000 of the rockets 
were built at an average cost of only 
$18,000. Some 20,000 laborers died 
to make that bargain rate possible. 
Of course, had construction not 
been impeded by SS managerial 
incompetence and brutality, thou¬ 
sands more V2s might have been 
completed that could have worked 
to make Allied landings in Nor¬ 
mandy, and Soviet breakthroughs 
into Germany, impossible — thus 
creating the possibility of a negoti¬ 
ated peace for the Nazis. 


THE END 

During the final days of the war, 
while Himmler was maneuvering 
politically to try to save himself, the 
men just beneath him in the SS 
totem pole concentrated on hiding 
the wealth they had confiscated and 
destroying the records of its 
sources. Much of what was in the 
many SS bank accounts simply dis¬ 
appeared. It can only be surmised 
huge amounts reached new, anony¬ 
mous Swiss accounts. 

What is certain is that relatively 
little of what the SS stole has ever 
been recovered by Holocaust sur¬ 
vivors. Eventual reparations and 
restitutions by German civilians 
accounted for whatever recovery 
there was. 

— Milton Goldin 
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Movers & Shakers... 


Erwin Rommel as Traffic Cop 


Erwin Rommel's rise to Nazi 
Field Marshal actually began in 
1936, when he was attached to 
Hitler's headquarters staff and 
given responsibility for transporta¬ 
tion and security measures. One 
day that September, Hitler decided 
to go for a drive and issued orders 
no more than six cars were to be 
allowed to follow his. As his car 
pulled out, the road behind quickly 
began to fill with the usual crowd 
of ministers, generals, and party 
hacks, all intending to remain part 
of his entourage. However, as soon 
as the first six of those cars passed, 
Rommel stepped in front of the 
next one and repeated Hitler's 
orders. 


He also explained he'd stationed 
six panzers along the route in pairs 
at three different intersections. 
Their orders were to let the six fol¬ 
lowing cars pass and then pull out 
front-to-front to block the road. The 
hangers-on were of course infuriat¬ 
ed, and several threatened to report 
Rommel's actions to Hitler. 

They apparently carried out their 
threat, for Rommel was called in to 
see Hitler that evening. But instead 
of a reprimand, der Fiihrer praised 
the officer for the precise execution 
of the orders he'd been given and 
the rare freedom of movement 
Hitler had obtained as a result. 
Thereafter, Hitler took greater inter¬ 
est in Rommel, including having 


lengthy discussions about his book. 
Infantry Attacks, which Rommel had 
written based on his First World 
War experiences. 

When war was declared in 1939 
and Poland was quickly conquered. 
Hitler asked Rommel what com¬ 
mand he wanted. Rommel replied 
he wanted a panzer division, and he 
got it, despite the fact other officers 
with more seniority were also wait¬ 
ing for such slots. Rommel himself 
credited his strict attention to orders 
during his initial traffic control 
assignment for winning him the 
chief Nazi's favors and ultimately 
the exact assignment he desired. 

Ironically, the same activity that 
was responsible for launching his 
stellar World War II career may also 
have contributed to his demise. 
After the fall of the last Polish 
stronghold in Gdynia, Hitler decid¬ 
ed to take a drive to the water's edge 
there. Traffic cop Rommel again lim- 
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ited the number of escorts by step¬ 
ping into the road, but this time the 
first car he stopped belonged to the 
Nazi Party's supreme apparatchik, 
Martin Bormann. Rommel ignored 
Bormann's wild gestures and shouts 
and refused to budge, announcing: 
"I am headquarters commandant. 
This is not a kindergarten outing, 
and you will do as I say." 


Surely such a public embarrass¬ 
ment had not been forgotten by 
Bormann five years later, when 
Rommel came under suspicion of 
collaborating in the failed July 
bomb plot against Hitler. Bor¬ 
mann's report to Hitler about Rom¬ 
mel was itself quite damning, but 
he also felt compelled to hand write 
on its cover: "This confirms other, 


even worse, facts that have already 
reached me." 

— Douglas A. Williamson 
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Weapons Backdate... 


The First Land Mines 


During the Persian Wars, a num¬ 
ber of Greek city states went over 
to the invader's side, among them 
the major northern polls of Thes¬ 
saly. After making their move, they 
sent a messenger to Phocis, the first 
settlement south of the strategic 
pass at Thermopylae. The Thes¬ 
salians offered to mediate with the 
Persians on behalf of the Phocians 
if the latter would acknowledge the 
more northern city's suzerainty. 
The Phocians refused Thessaly's 
offer, and a war within a war was 
the result. Soon the more numer¬ 
ous Thessalians had the Phocian 
army bottled up in the town of 
Parnassus. The defenders turned 


the tide by using an early form of 
psychological warfare and what 
might be considered the first "land 
mines." 

First the diviner (a combination 
priest and soothsayer) of the 
Phocians, one Tellias, picked 600 of 
their best men and had them cover 
themselves and their weapons 
entirely in whitewash. They 
attacked the Thessalians at night, 
with orders to kill anyone not paint¬ 
ed white. The Thessalian sentries 
thought ghosts were advancing on 
them, ran and spread panic through 
their own camp, thus allowing the 
Phocians to wipe out about 4,000 
men (or so Herodotus says). 


When the Thessalians again raid¬ 
ed into Phocia to try to recover their 
fortunes after that defeat, those 
clever defenders reacted by virtual¬ 
ly "mining" the mountain pass the 
invading cavalry had to traverse. 
That is, the Phocians dug a trench 
across the path, laid empty pottery 
jars in it, then covered them back 
up with dirt to hide the trap. When 
the Thessalian cavalry came gallop¬ 
ing through, their horses broke 
through the jars, cutting and break¬ 
ing their legs and completely 
thwarting the raid. 

Even so, all their strategems 
weren't enough to save Phocia. 
When the Persian army finally 
arrived on the scene, the Phocians 
had no choice but to decamp into 
the surrounding mountains and 
watch as the Asian army ravaged 
their lands below. 

— Peter Warnock 


Movers & Shakers... 


The Court Martial of 
Admiral Byng 


"It is useful from time to time to 
shoot an admiral in order to en¬ 
courage the others." So wrote Vol¬ 
taire about the case of British Admir¬ 
al John Byng, who was court mar- 
tialled and executed after losing the 
Battle of Minorca in 1756. But a close 
look at the trial shows Byng was less 
an example than a scapegoat, a vic¬ 
tim of a restrictive doctrine and a 
rigid code of military justice. 


The outbreak of war in 1756 
found Byng commanding 10 ships- 
of-the-line, and charged with def¬ 
ending the British base at Port 
Mahon on Minorca, one of the Bal- 
earics off the eastern coast of Spain. 
Arriving on 19 May, he discovered 
the French had already landed a 
large expeditionary force to besiege 
the garrison, while a dozen of their 
ships blockaded the port itself. 


Byng engaged the enemy the 
next day. He drew up his fleet in the 
line ahead formation prescribed in 
the Admiralty's Permanent Fighting 
Instructions. As the opposing forces 
closed, French broadsides disabled 
the sixth ship in the British line, 
which slowed and held up those 
coming behind. The isolated British 
van of five ships then suffered a 
pounding, after which the faster 
French ships began to disengage. 

Some of his officers urged Byng 
to maneuver his rear ships forward 
individually to support the van and 
help keep the French engaged. 
However, to do so would have 
meant abandoning the line forma¬ 
tion, and Byng refused to do it. 
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Eleven years earlier he'd sat on the 
court martial of Adm. Thomas 
Matthews, who — by violating the 
Fighting Instructions and deliberate¬ 
ly breaking his line — had lost the 
Battle of Toulon. Matthews had 
been cashiered for "diverse breach¬ 
es of duty." That, Byng told his 
flagship's captain, was something 
he would "endeavor to avoid." 

The battle ended inconclusively, 
but the British had certainly suf¬ 
fered the worst of it. The next day a 
council of war held on the flagship 
determined it was futile to attempt 
a further relief of the besieged Brit¬ 
ish garrison, and unanimously rec¬ 
ommended the withdrawal of the 
ships to Gibraltar. Shortly after, the 
abandoned garrison surrendered 
and Minorca fell to the French. 

The loss of the naval base came 
as a shock to the British public. The 
resulting outcry threatened to top¬ 
ple the government of the prime 
minister, the Duke of Newcastle. 


Under that pressure, the Admiralty 
recalled Byng from Gibraltar under 
close arrest and charged him with 
failure "to do his utmost" to carry 
out his orders. 

The court martial convened in 
December. After several weeks of 
testimony and deliberation, Byng 
was found guilty under the 12th 
Article of War, which stated: 
"Every person of the fleet Who 
through cowardice, negligence, or 
disaffection, shall in time of action 
withdraw or keep back, or not 
come into the fight or shall not do 
his utmost to take or destroy enemy 
ships, and to assist and relieve 
friendly ships.. .shall suffer death." 

Byng, who'd expected at worst 
to be dismissed from the service, 
was shocked at the outcome. 
Unfortunately for the admiral, the 
12th Article stipulated death as the 
only punishment. At the same time, 
though, the court declared Byng 
cleared of the taint of "cowardice 


and disaffection," and "most earn¬ 
estly" recommended the king par¬ 
don the officer. 

But the government still feared a 
backlash over the defeat and there¬ 
fore needed a scapegoat. King 
George TI, on the advice of his min¬ 
isters, declined to intercede. The 
sentence was carried out aboard 
HMS Monarch on 14 March 1757, 
where the log noted simply: "At 12, 
Mr. Byng was shot dead by six 
marines and put in his coffin." 

In 1779, the 12th Article of War 
was amended to allow "such other 
punishment as the nature and 
degree of the offense shall be found 
to deserve." 

— Hans Von Stockhausen 
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Historical Perspective... 


The US Navy’s Great Lakes 
Carriers 


During World War II, the US 
Navy sailed two of the most unusu¬ 
al aircraft carriers in the world on 
Lake Michigan. Anyone looking 
closely at the USS Wolverine or the 
USS Sable would notice both ships 
had white wakes frothing from their 
mid sections. That was because both 
had started their existence as Great 
Lakes side-wheeler steamers. 

The two ships were purchased by 
the Navy from the Cleveland & 
Greater Buffalo Transit Company 
and converted into training aircraft 
carriers. The Wolverine, which began 
life as the Seeandbee in 1912, was 
commissioned for war service in 
March 1942. She listed 6,381 gross 
tons, with dimensions of 484.5'x58', 
and was powered by both com¬ 
pound and paddle wheel machinery 


that generated around 8,000 hp. She 
was capable of making 15 knots. 
The Sable started out as the Greater 
Buffalo in 1924, and was recommis¬ 
sioned in May 1943. She listed 7,739 
gross tons, with dimensions of 
519'x58', and was also powered by 
compound and paddle wheel 
machinery that generated 10,500 hp. 
The Sable was capable of 20 knots. 

Both ships served as training 
sites for fledgling Naval aviators. 
Pilots would qualify at landing on 
the Wolverine or Sable before head¬ 
ing overseas for combat carrier 
duty. Those pilots-in-training took 
off from Great Lakes area airbases 
and would make eight qualification 
deck landings and takeoffs before 
returning. More than 17,000 Navy 
pilots qualified for carrier duty in 


this way, for a total of more than 
65,000 and 51,000 landings on the 
Wolverine's and Sable's decks, 
respectively. 

The vessels were eventually com¬ 
mended for "their vital role... mak¬ 
ing possible the high rate of carrier 
qualification commensurate with 
safety of operations." Their glory 
was short-lived, however; both 
were scrapped in 1948. 

— Peter Warnock 
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1914 

Glory’s 


by Ted Raieer 


[Ed's Note: In the following article all Allied units 
are shown in plain text; all German units are shown 
in italics.] 

The German Plan 

The German army's infamous "Schlieffen 
Plan" was originally conceived by Count Alfred 
von Schlieffen in 1899, with its final version fin¬ 
ished just before his retirement as chief of the 
general staff in 1906. Though the scheme was 
heavily modified by his successor, Gen. 
Helmuth von Moltke, it still formed the basis of 
German strategy in 1914. 

Prior to 1899, German war plans called for a 
defensive stand in the west, while the bulk of 
the army dealt with Russia. Schlieffen reversed 
that priority. Expecting the Russians to avoid 
defeat if attacked by retreating into the interior 
of their vast empire, he calculated their slow rate 
of mobilization would also prevent them from 
attacking during the first six weeks of war. He 
determined to use that time to win a decisive 
victory over France. 

Such a victory could not be achieved along 
the narrow front of the Franco-German border. 
A line of French fortifications extended from 
Verdun to Belfort. The only gap, the "Trouee des 
Charmes" ("Break the Spell") south of Nancy, 
had been left deliberately to canalize any 
German drive, and thereby render it vulnerable 
to counterattack from both flanks. Studying the 
French defenses, Schlieffen pronounced them 
"almost impregnable." 

Thus if the German army could not go 
through, it would have to go around. The French 
forts could be bypassed by an advance through 
Holland and Belgium, though that would mean 
violating earlier pledges to respect their neutrali¬ 
ty. But Schlieffen hoped the deployment of 
German armies on the borders of the Low 
Countries would lead to a preemptive French 
invasion of Belgium, leaving the Fatherland tech¬ 
nically guiltless in the court of world opinion. 


Schlieffen's plan proposed a massive envel¬ 
opment of the French left by a strong German 
right wing that would "pursue the enemy relent¬ 
lessly. . .forcing him to retreat again and again." 

Pivoting on Metz, five armies (53 divisions) 
would sweep through northern France from 
Lille to Rouen. Meanwhile the weak German left 
wing (8 divisions) would tempt the French into 
an invasion of Alsace-Lorraine, taking them¬ 
selves further out of position. The French thus 
would be unable to halt the Germans as they 
wheeled behind Paris, driving the defenders 
"eastward against their own Moselle fortresses, 
the Jura Mountains, and Switzerland," where 
they would be "annihilated." 

Schlieffen intended his enveloping maneu¬ 
ver to be as broad as possible: "Let the last sol¬ 
dier on the right brush the Channel with his 
sleeve." 

Unfortunately for the Germans, their army 
lacked the needed number of active divisions to 
accomplish so grand an envelopment. Schlief¬ 
fen's unorthodox solution was to add his reserve 
divisions (made up of men aged 24 to 32, and 
according to doctrine unfit for offensive action) 
to the advance. Even so, the number of divisions 
available remained barely sufficient. 

Though brilliant ih concept, the Schlieffen 
Plan's second great flaw was its rigid timetable, 
which allowed no margin for error. Super¬ 
human marches were demanded of the soldiers 
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on the outside of the great scythe of armies. The 
possibility of stiff resistance by the Belgians, as 
well as the intervention of the small but profes¬ 
sional British army, was discounted. The normal 
"friction" inherent in all military operations was 
ignored. To be able to move forces east to 
counter the mobilizing Russian threat, victory 
had to be won in just 42 days. Left unanswered 
was the question of what was to be done if that 
victory proved elusive. 

The plan was thus a gamble, yet the man 
chosen to execute it was no gambler. Whereas 
Schlieffen had sought "decisive battle," Moltke 
told the Kaiser the war would likely turn into a 
prolonged struggle "which is not to be conclud¬ 
ed with a single battle...a war that even if we 
should be the victors will push our own people, 
too, to the limits of exhaustion." 

Believing in neither the likelihood of a swift 
battlefield victory or a short war, Moltke can¬ 


celed the proposed invasion of Holland to leave 
a "windpipe" through any subsequent British 
naval blockade. Schlieffen had intended to cross 
the finger of Dutch territory known as the 
"Maastricht Appendix" to outflank the Belgian 
fortress city of Liege. Located between the Dutch 
border and the Ardennes, Liege, with its circle of 
12 forts mounting 400 guns, was the cork in the 
bottle that would have to be removed before the 
German 1st and 2nd Armies could advance. With 
Holland inviolate, Liege had to be tackled head 
on. 

A special detachment of six reinforced infan¬ 
try brigades (60,000 men) under Gen. Otto von 
Emmich was designated to take Liege in a sur¬ 
prise attack. To secure Group Emmich's flank, 
Luxembourg had to be occupied immediately 
upon the issue of the general mobilization order, 
even though such a move would clearly reveal 
German intentions in the north. Schlieffen's idea 
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of provoking the French into becoming the first 
violator of neutrality guarantees was thus also 
given up. 

Schlieffen's last words are alleged to have 
been: "Keep the right wing strong!" He probably 
should have added: "And keep the left wing 


weak!" For as the German army expanded in the 
years before 1914, Moltke gave only one new 
division to the right, while adding eight to the 
left. In so doing, he reduced the ratio between 
the two wings from seven to one to three to one. 
The German armies on the left were now too 


The Brass Hats 


GERMANS 

Gen. Count Alfred von Schlieffen (1833-1913) 

Though already in his 
grave for more than a year 
when the war began, it can 
be argued the dead Schlief¬ 
fen had more effect on the 
events of 1914 than his living 
successor. As chief of the 
general staff from 1891 to 
1906, he developed the fam¬ 
ous plan for an invasion of 
France via the Low Count¬ 
ries that bears his name. 
Brilliant, arrogant and 
cold (he had once responded to the beauty of a river at 
sunrise by noting it was "a minor obstacle"), Schlieffen's 
mind was so narrowly focused on achieving a decisive 
victory, as called for by Clausewitz, he ignored the ear¬ 
lier writer's admonition that "war is an extension of pol¬ 
itics by other means." Decisions to scrap treaties and 
violate neutrals were made without reference to world 
opinion or even the desires of Germany's politicians. 
But in Imperial Germany the military tail often wagged 
the political dog, and Schlieffen's strategy ultimately 
committed his country to a long struggle of attrition. 

Gen. Helmuth von Moltke (1848-1916) 

Nephew of the "Great 
Moltke" who had won the 
war of 1870, he only reluc¬ 
tantly accepted the position 
of chief of the general staff in 
1906. Having spent his career 
in the shadow of his uncle, 
he was acutely aware of his 
own shortcomings: "I lack 
the power of rapid deci¬ 
sion... the capacity for risk¬ 
ing all on a single blow." 
Aged 66 in 1914, Moltke, 
fat and in poor health, was an improbable commander 
for the greatest war machine in Europe. A lover of the 
arts and a religious mystic, his habitually gloomy expres¬ 
sion led the Kaiser to nickname him "Tragic Julius." 


Moltke's weak constitution rapidly collapsed under 
the strains of war. After the Marne, his duties were 
taken over by Falkenhayn, though for reasons of 
national morale he still kept his official title. "I took this 
martyrdom upon myself and lent my name to the oper¬ 
ations that followed for the sake of the country," he 
explained. Finally, after two bitter months as a specta¬ 
tor at his own headquarters, Moltke was relieved for 
"reasons of health." 

Gen. Alexander von Kluck (1846-1934) 

A description of Kluck 
during the August campaign 
has been left to us by a 
French observer: "He was 
tall and majestic, with a 
scarred, clean shaven face, 
hard features and frighten¬ 
ing glance. In his right hand 
he carried a soldier's rifle 
and his left rested on the butt 
of a revolver...No one 
seemed to dare to approach 
him and indeed he wore a terrible air." 

A hard driving, ill tempered old soldier (like both 
Bulow and Hausen, he was 68 in 1914), Kluck had been 
chosen long before the war to lead the German drive 
through Belgium. Unfortunately for Germany, at a cru¬ 
cial moment in the campaign Kluck found himself sub¬ 
ordinated to the irresolute Biilow. But even as the 
German plan unraveled, Kluck, unlike his superiors, 
never lost his nerve. 

THE ALLIES 

Gen. Joseph Jacque Cesaire Joffre (1852-1931) 

Described by Sir John 
French as "a man of strong 
will and determination, very 
courteous and considerate, 
but firm and steadfast of 
mind and purpose, and not 
easily turned or persuaded," 
Joffre remains something of 
an enigma. Known as "Papa 
Joffre" because of his great 
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strong for their commander. Crown Prince 
Rupprecht of Bavaria, to willingly accept the 
passive role assigned by Schlieffen's strategy. In 
fact, by changing the ratio Moltke was trying to 
leave open the possibility of converting the long 
planned single envelopment into an improvised 


double pincer. That proved to be a dangerous 
temptation. 

The French Plan 

In 1914, French strategy was a prisoner of 
the tactical doctrine of offensive a outmnce (offen- 


bulk and white hair, he possessed only one mili tary 
virtue in abundance (but it proved a vital one): he was 
utterly immune to panic. 

As the author of the French "Plan XVII," Joffre was 
slow to accept the failure of Gallic elan against German 
machineguns and artillery. But when his armies r am p 
reeling back toward the heart of France, he calmly 
rearranged his forces to meet the enemy's wheel toward 
Paris. If he made no brilliant moves, he made fewer mis¬ 
takes than Moltke, and in the end that was enough. 

Joffre was given his marshal's baton and kicked 
upstairs after the bloodbath of Verdun in 1916. He was 
replaced (briefly) by the disastrous Robert Nivelle. 


Gen. Joseph Simon Gallieni (1849-1916) 

As a young officer, 
Gallieni had fought at Sedan 
in 1870, where he was taken 
prisoner by the Germans. He 
spent most of his later career 
fighting in France's colonial 
wars, gaining national fame 
as the conqueror of Mada¬ 
gascar. Offered command of 
the French army in 1911, he 
turned it down, recommend¬ 
ing Joffre instead, who'd served on his staff in 
Madagascar. 

Gallieni was recalled from retirement during the 
last week of August 1914, and appointed military gover¬ 
nor of Paris. Controversy rages to this day over whether 
he or Joffre was most responsible for the Allied decision 
to counterattack the German right wing before Paris. 
Gallieni's courage was undoubtedly a vital factor in ral¬ 
lying the capital's defenders after the government fled. 



Gen. Louis Felix Marie Francois Franchet D'Esperey 



(1856-1942) 

Denied promotion be¬ 
cause of his "royalist" sym¬ 
pathies in the fractious poli¬ 
tics of the French army, 
"Desperate Franky" (as he 
was known among the 
British) proved himself an 
exceptional corps comman¬ 
der under Lanrezac. After 


the Battle of Guise, where his actions resulted in a 
sharp tactical defeat for the Germans, he was the obvi¬ 
ous choice to take over command of 5th Army. 

When asked by Joffre, "Do you feel capable of com¬ 
manding an army?" he confidently replied, "As well as 
anybody else." During the Battle of the Marne, 
d'Esperey tried to infuse his exhausted troops with his 
aggressive spirit, but 5th Army's performance was dis¬ 
appointingly sluggish. 

As the war went on, he became one of the few 
"easterners" in the French army, believing the key to 
victory lay outside the stalemate of the western front. In 
the fall of 1918, he was finally allowed to put his ideas 
into practice. Given command of the Army of the 
Orient at Salonika, he liberated Serbia and knocked 
Bulgaria out of the war. 

Field Marshal Sir John French (1852-1925) 

While Joffre called Sir 
John "a loyal comrade-in- 
arms," his ambitious subor¬ 
dinate Douglas Haig consid¬ 
ered him "quite unfit for 
high command in time of cri¬ 
sis." 

Haig's observations (most 
of which, in fairness, he 
might also have applied to 
himself) present an accurate 
picture: "French's military 
ideas are not sound; he has 
never studied war; he is 
obstinate, and will not keep with him men who point 
out even obvious errors." 

Sir John was a genuine francophile (he settled in 
France after the war), but his relations with his ally 
were almost fatally affected by the behavior of Gen. 
Lanrezac during the retreat from Belgium. Only the 
intervention of Lord Kitchener kept Sir John from 
marching the BEF away from the fighting and out of 
the war. 

By the end of 1915, Sir John had led the BEF (now 37 
divisions strong) through two defensive bloodbaths at 
Ypres and a failed offensive at Loos. During the latter 
battle he mishandled his reserves, then attempted 
unsuccessfully to shift the blame for the debacle to Haig, 
the man who finally replaced him on 15 December. 
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sive to the limit). While no army of the time had 
yet come to terms with the killing power of 
modern weapons and the advantage that power 
gave to the defense, French officers perhaps 
removed themselves farthest from reality by 
preaching a doctrine of complete contempt for 
the very idea of defense in war. 

Quoting Napoleon's maxim, "The moral is 
to the physical as three is to one," French propo¬ 
nents of the attack argued Gallic elan would ren¬ 
der their armies invincible. In lectures at the 
War College, Col. Louis de Grandmaison told 
the young officers in his audience: "We must 
prepare [for war with the Germans] by cultivat¬ 
ing, passionately, everything which bears the 
mark of the offensive spirit. To take this to 
excess would probably still not be [going] far 
enough." 

The future Allied generalissimo Ferdinand 
Foch at the time fully expected massed infantry 
attacks to overcome enemy defensive fire: "To 
charge — but to charge in great numbers — 
therein lies safety." 

Nothing was to be done that might impair 
"offensive spirit." Proposals to abandon the 
army's conspicuous uniforms of red kepi, sky 
blue jacket and red trousers were denounced 
with cries of: "Le pantalon rouge c'est la France!" 
("The red pants are France!"). Soldiers were 
ordered not to dig in when under fire, and obe¬ 
dience to the order was encouraged by the fail¬ 
ure to issue entrenching tools. French cavalry¬ 
men, 25 percent of whom still wore body armor, 
often put aside their carbines to practice charg¬ 


ing with saber and lance. Machineguns were 
considered "noisy toys;" the bayonet was 
praised as the weapon of decision. 

The year 1911 marked the French army's 
complete surrender to the mystique of the offen¬ 
sive. It was then Gen. Michel, the army com¬ 
mander, attempted to adopt a defensive plan to 
meet a German invasion coming through the 
Low Countries. Basing his plan on the inspired 
guess the Germans would use their reserve units 
alongside their active, he wanted to meet the 
threat by also using French reserve units in the 
main effort. 

The officer corps scornfully rejected the 
idea, considering even the notion of a general 
defense unsound, and looking on reservist 
troops as virtually worthless. War Minister 
Adolphe Messimy called the idea "an act of 
insanity," and Michel was soon forced to resign. 
His replacement, Gen. Joseph Joffre, was a firm 
supporter of the offense a outrance. 

Joffre spent the two years following his 
appointment working on a plan of his own for 
an offensive to regain the lost provinces of 
Alsace and Lorraine (taken by Germany as part 
of the settlement of the Franco-Prussian war of 
1870). The result, "Plan XVII," directed the two 
largest French armies, Gen. Auguste Dubail's 
1st and Gen. Noel de Castelnau's 2nd, to attack 
into Lorraine between Metz and Strasbourg. On 
their right, the French 7th Corps was to occupy 
Alsace. On their left, Ruffey's 3rd Army and 
Gen. L'Angle de Cary's 4th would attack into 
the Ardennes Forest northeast of Metz. Gen. 
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Charles Lanrezac's 5th Army would threaten the 
exposed flank of any German force advancing 
south of Namur (since, by French calculations, 
the Germans lacked the manpower needed to 
extend any attack farther north than that). 

In actuality. Plan XVII was less a military 
blueprint than an exercise in wishful thinking. 
Blind faith in French cran (guts) had replaced 
rational analysis of German capabilities and 
intentions. Joffre, in fact, was marching his 
armies straight into the trap Schlieffen had set 
for them. 


Into Belgium 

The war began badly for Moltke. At 5:00 
p.m. on 1 August 1914, Kaiser Wilhelm II autho¬ 
rized a general mobilization, setting in motion 
the revised version of the Schlieffen Plan. But 
that night, acting on a false report from his 
ambassador in London, the Kaiser informed 
Moltke that Britain had agreed to guarantee 
French neutrality in a war between Germany 
and Russia. With German soldiers already set to 
enter Luxembourg, Wilhelm shocked his chief of 
staff by saying: "Now we simply march the 
whole army to the east!" 

Moltke, seeing nine years of planning 
about to overturned, replied "that was 
impossible. The deployment of millions 
cannot be improvised." 

Though Moltke finally prevailed in the 
argument that followed, the Kaiser's last 
minute interference left the officer shaken. 

He later wrote: "Something was destroyed 
in me that was never rebuilt; faith and 
confidence were shattered." 

His mood was not improved four days 
later when news arrived at OHL (Oberst 
Heeresleitung — Supreme Army Head¬ 
quarters) that Group Emmich's initial 
attempt to seize Liege had been repulsed. 

"I knew it!" the Kaiser told Moltke accus¬ 
ingly. "This affair against Belgium has 
brought England down on my head for no 
reason!" 

Belgian Gen. Gerard Leman, the com¬ 
mander of Liege, had 40,000 men available 
for its defense, including the Belgian 3rd 
Division. Throughout the afternoon and 
evening of 5 August, the attacking Ger¬ 
mans threw themselves directly against the 
fortified Belgian positions, where they 
were slaughtered by artillery and machine- 
guns. Emmich pulled back to regroup. 

At this point a new and fateful charac¬ 
ter entered the drama — Gen. Erich 


Ludendorff. A staff officer, originally sent by 
Moltke only to act as an observer, he took over 
Emmich's 14th Brigade when its commander was 
killed. Leading his new unit in pitch darkness, 
Ludendorff penetrated between two of the 
Belgian forts and got into the outskirts of the 
city. 

In advancing into Liege alone the 14th in 
effect became isolated, but Gen. Leman proved 
unable to take advantage of the Germans' pre¬ 
carious position. Worried the 3rd Division 
would be lost at Liege, Leman ordered it away 
on the morning of the 6th to join the four divi¬ 
sions of the Belgian army forming at Brussels. 
Minus those mobile troops, he could no longer 
effectively defend Liege, which surrendered on 
7 August. 

This "capture of Liege" catapulted Luden¬ 
dorff to fame (and within weeks to command on 
the eastern front). Berlin rejoiced, with the mer¬ 
curial Kaiser even giving Moltke a celebratory 
kiss. But the next day OHL was again startled 
when it learned all the forts around the city 
remained under Belgian control. 

While Emmich continued to battle around 
Liege, OHL assembled its seven armies, over a 
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Early in the war some Belgian troops man a hastily planned roadblock around a hairpin turn 

on the road to Liege. 


million men, on a line stretching from Aachen to 
Strasbourg. On the right, Gen. Alexander von 
Kluck's 1st Army and Gen. Karl von Billow's 2nd 
Army (a total of 24 divisions) waited to move 
onto the Belgian plain. The advance of those two 
armies would govern the pace of movement of 
the three armies in the center: Gen. Max von 
Hausen's 3rd, with eight divisions; Duke 
Albrecht's 4th, with 10 divisions; and Crown 
Prince Wilhelm's 5th, with 12 divisions. (The 
Crown Prince's authority was actually limited. 
Upon appointing him to command, his father 
had told him: "You're to have Lt. Gen. von 
Knobelsdorff as chief of staff. What he advises, 
you must do.") 

The German 6th and 7th Armies, southeast of 
Metz, had 16 divisions between them — double 


Wing 

20 August 1914 


the number intended by 
Schlieffen. Then on 14 
August, Moltke, with his 
right wing still stalled at 
Liege, impulsively ordered 
six replacement divisions 
originally intended for use 
in Belgium to Lorraine 
instead. 

By 12 August, Group 
Emmich had taken only one 
Belgian fort. But that same 
day the Germans un¬ 
leashed the first "secret 
weapon" of the war, opening fire with two giant 
Krupp 420mm siege guns. Those monsters, each 
weighing 98 tons and requiring a crew of 200 
men, were joined by several Skoda 305mm mor¬ 
tars on loan from Austria-Hungary. 

Things moved more quickly after that. On 
16 August, the last strong point. Fort Loncin, 
was pounded into submission. Gen. Leman was 
carried unconscious from the rubble. Despite his 
determined resistance and the failure of Em- 
mich's coup de main, the Germans had actually 
only been delayed 36 hours from their original 
schedule. 

The march of the right wing began on 18 
August. Two days later the 1st Army paraded 
into Brussels, King Albert having withdrawn 
the Belgian army behind the ring of forts pro¬ 
tecting Antwerp. With the advance hardly 
begun, von Kluck was forced to leave one 
reserve corps and part of another to mask 
Antwerp, a role that was to have been per¬ 
formed by the divisions recently sent to 
Lorraine. It was the first of a series of detach¬ 
ments that would gradually reduce Schlieffen's 
"strong right wing" to impotence. 


Initial French Reaction 

The French Republic ordered general mobi¬ 
lization on the afternoon of 1 August (prior to 
German mobilization), and Joffre's five armies 
began assembling according to the dictates of 
Plan XVII. On 4 August (the same day Britain 
declared war on Germany), Joffre established his 
headquarters (the Grand Quartier General, or 
GQG) at Vitry le Francois, only 90 miles behind 
the front. (OHL was still in Berlin, over 300 miles 
to the rear.) 

Early on the morning of 7 August, Bon- 
neau's 7th Corps crossed the frontier into 
Alsace. In its first test of arms, Bonneau's men 
routed the German border guards by using a 
bayonet charge, entering Mulhouse the next 
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day. GQG announced the liberation of Alsace. It 
was Plan XVII's first, and last, triumph. 

The Germans moved swiftly, counterattack¬ 
ing on 9 August. Bonneau, convinced he had 
"walked into a mousetrap," retreated back into 
France. The French war minister reacted by 
telegraphing GQG that "any general officer who 
does not perform his duty with the requisite 
firmness shall be shot within 24 hours." 

Ignoring the threat, Joffre still went ahead 
and relieved Bonneau and two division com¬ 
manders. This was the start of a purge of incom¬ 
petent (or simply unlucky) officers that eventu¬ 
ally would include two army commanders. 

Disappointed but not discouraged, Joffre 
formed a new Army of Alsace (7 divisions) 
under the command of Gen. Paul Pau, a one- 
armed veteran of 1870. Pau advanced cautious¬ 
ly, slowly pushing the Germans back to the 
Rhine. But on 20 August, crises elsewhere again 
forced a French withdrawal. 

The struggle for Alsace was actually a 
sideshow. Plan XVII's main event was in Lor¬ 
raine, where Dubail and Castelnau struck with 
19 divisions on 14 August. According to the 
Schlieffen Plan, Rupprecht was to withdraw 
continuously before the French advance, pulling 
those forces farther and farther away from the 
truly decisive clashes taking shape in the north. 
Instead, he halted his retreat on the 17th, dig¬ 
ging in on a line running from Morhange to 
Saarebourg. 

The advancing French had become disor¬ 
dered on the march, and now for three days 
launched themselves into a series of headlong 
assaults against the entrenched German 6th 
Army. Attacking without adequate reconnais¬ 
sance or artillery support, they were cut down in 
rows. 

For days, Rupprecht and his chief of staff 
Gen. Krafft von Dellmensingen had been argu¬ 
ing with OHL for permission to counterattack. 
Reinforced with the six reserve divisions sent by 
Moltke, they insisted the now outnumbered 
French were set up for destruction. Though 
enticed by the possibility of turning the enemy 
on both flanks, Moltke hesitated. Finally, 
Rupprecht announced he intended to attack 
unless OHL issued a specific order against it. 
Moltke's deputy, Gen. Hermann von Stein, gave 
OHL's reply in a telephone conversation with 
Krafft: "No, we won't oblige you by forbidding 
an attack. You must take the responsibility. Make 
your decision as your conscience tells you." 

That was an astonishing abdication of com¬ 
mand and in fact marked OHL's practical aban- 
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donment of Schlieffen's single envelopment con¬ 
cept. 

The French renewed their attacks on the 
morning of 20 August. Gen. Ferdinand Foch's 
20th Corps spearheaded Castelnau's attack at 
Morhange. The infantry charged in massed for¬ 
mations, but contrary to Foch's theory their 
greater numbers only produced greater losses. 
Soon thousands of corpses wearing red and sky 
blue carpeted the green hillsides. 

The Germans counterattacked, their infantry 
assault preceded by a fierce artillery barrage. 
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Rupprecht's Bavarians struck hard against the 
French left; by midaftemoon the 2nd Army was 
in danger of being enveloped from the north. No 
reserves were available, so Castelnau ordered a 
retreat to the fortified heights of the Grand 
Couronne east of Nancy. The 2nd Army's with¬ 
drawal forced Dubail, whose attack on the right 
had met with some success, to fall back toward 
the fortress of Epinal. 


The French retreat further tempted OHL into 
pursuing the vision of a colossal double envel¬ 
opment. Rupprecht was now ordered to break 
through the same enemy fortifications the pre¬ 
sumed impregnability of which had led to the 
initial decision to invade Belgium. 

On 24 August the 6th Army attacked with 25 
divisions. German frontal assaults against Foch's 
corps on the Grand Courone were blasted apart 


The Onus: Artillery in 1914 


The French and German artillery arms of 1914 pre¬ 
sent a study in contrasts. The French relied almost 
entirely on the superior quality of their 75mm field gun. 
"Mademoiselle Soixante-Quinze" ("Miss 75"), as the 
gun was nicknamed, was capable of firing up to 30 
rounds per minute, compared with 20 rounds for its 
German counterpart, the 77mm Feldkanone 95NA. 
Against massed German infantry attacks of the kind 
common in the opening days of the war, the 75s were 
devastatingly effective. At Nancy, a French officer 
observed one such engagement: 

The 75s came into action, and firing at short range 
mowed them down rank by rank. At some places the 
bodies were piled up five or six feet high, and when the 
survivors took cover behind the heaps of dead and 
wounded the 75s still raked them through and through, 
smothering dead and living in a horrible mire of flesh 
and blood. 

Outclassed in field guns, the Germans compensat¬ 
ed with a crushing superiority in howitzers, whose 
high-angle trajectory gave them the added advantage 
of being able to conduct indirect fire from protected 
positions behind hills, in woods or towns. As early as 
the retreat from Belgium, the Allied armies found 


themselves undergoing day-long bombardments from 
hidden German batteries that far outranged the 75s. 

German howitzers varied from the light 105mm 
(36 per active corps) to the super heavy Skoda 305mm 
and its even larger Krupp cousin, the 420mm which 
reduced the forts of Liege to rubble. The 305 fired an 
850 lb. shell over 10,000 yards; the Krupp gun could 
shoot a 1,500 lb. shell an equal distance. After Liege, 
the "super heavies" were used to reduce the forts of 
Antwerp and Maubeuge. But their size made it impos¬ 
sible to use them against more mobile targets. Support 
for the field armies was provided by the somewhat 
less unwieldy 210mm howitzer (6 per active corps), 
and more importantly, the four batteries of 150mm 
heavy field howitzers (totaling 16 guns in each active 
corps). 

The French were actually a generation behind in 
developing howitzers, a type of gun that lacked the 
romance of the agile, direct-fire 75s. The proponents of 
the 75 argued there was nothing a howitzer could do 
the 75 couldn't do as well or better — apart from indi¬ 
rect fire. Also, the need for indirect fire was predicted 
to be limited given French offensive tactics, which 
would allow the attackers to quickly close with the 
enemy in any terrain. Since field guns were cheaper to 
produce, the French politicians were 
happy to agree, and as a result there 
were only enough modern 155mm 
howitzers in the entire French estab¬ 
lishment to partially equip three of 
the five army-level heavy artillery 
regiments. In place of the howitzers, 
French active corps were simply 
given an additional four batteries of 
75s. 

The French and Germans also 
differed in matters of artillery doc¬ 
trine and organization. Though all 
were equipped with the same gun, 
French field batteries were rigidly 
divided between "infantry batter¬ 
ies," which provided direct support 



A Krupp 420mm howitzer ready for (slow) movement. 
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by direct fire from batteries of 75mm guns. As 
the French fortifications' architects had intended, 
the German advance was channeled into the gap 
of the Trouee de Charmes, where it was halted 
by counterattacks from both flanks on 29 August. 

The Ardennes 

Joffre was not unduly disturbed by the 
bloody failure of his aborted offensive into 


Lorraine. His intelligence staff still insisted, 
despite mounting evidence to the contrary, the 
Germans would not use their reserve units in 
the line of battle. All of Joffre's plans were thus 
based on the mistaken notion he possessed an 
overall superiority in front line numbers, and 
that German strength on one part of the front 
was really a useful indication of weakness 
somewhere else. 


to the infantry, and "counter batteries," concerned 
exclusively with the suppression of the enemy's 
artillery. Command and control were equally rigid, 
with the French artillery commanders generally subor¬ 
dinate to the infantry unit (whether battalion, regiment 
or brigade) they were assigned to support. 

German arrangements were far more flexible, being 
based on the concept of the Schwerpunkt — the decisive 
point of the battle. German artillery was always con¬ 
trolled by the division commander, through his 
artillery brigade commander. Once the division com¬ 
mander determined where the Schwerpunkt was to be, 
the artillery commander would use all his guns to sup¬ 
port the infantry at that point. In operating this way, 
the artillerymen were free to divide their fire between 
counter battery and direct and indirect fire support as 
circumstances warranted. Where the French artillery 
officers were expected to be technicians, their German 
counterparts were tacticians. 

With the establishment of the trench lines, flat tra¬ 
jectory guns such as the 75 were rendered nearly use¬ 
less, and the howitzer came to dominate the battlefield. 


New tactics were needed, since trench warfare required 
the artillery to accomplish new tasks (such as blowing 
holes through the enemy wire), from positions more 
removed from the battlefield. This "Great Divorce" of 
the artillery from the infantry in the trenches meant 
most fire was now indirect fire. Artillery relied more 
and more on precisely drawn firing tables based on 
exacting reconnaissance (increasingly by air), which 
directed where, when and how a bombardment would 
occur. 

Not surprisingly, it was the more flexible German 
command structures that first adapted to this change. 
For example, on 30 October 1914, at Vailly on the bank 
of the Aisne River, careful artillery preparation allowed 
the Germans to drive the French from their trenches, 
giving them their first offensive victory since the 
Marne. But that battle involved only limited objectives, 
and it would be three years before the Germans devel¬ 
oped the proper combination of artillery technique and 
new infantry tactics needed to break the trench dead¬ 
lock. In the interval, artillery accounted for 58 percent 
of the losses suffered on the western front. 



A French 75mm gun being moved into position. 
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A typical French infantry attack at the start of Plan XVII .... 


On 20 August, after learning of Castelnau's 
retreat, Joffre ordered an attack by his 3rd and 
4th Armies though the Ardennes Forest to split 
open the presumably weak German center. Lan- 
rezac's 5 th Army, supported by the Belgians and 
the newly arrived British Expeditionary Force 
(BEF), would roll up the German right flank to 
the south of Namur. At the same time, a new 
general reserve force designated the Army of 
Lorraine would be constituted between Toul 
and Verdun. 

However promising this new design looked 
at GQG, it bore no relation to the actual situation 
at the front. In reality, the German right was 
already at Brussels, not south of the Meuse; the 
Belgian army was not positioned on Lanrezac's 
left, but was bottled up at Antwerp; and the 
French 3rd and 4th Armies were actually out¬ 



.. .and the typical result. 


numbered by the German 4th and 5th Armies (a 
problem further compounded when Joffre sent 
three of Ruffey's reserve divisions to join the 
Army of Lorraine). 

If GQG was lost in a metaphoric "fog of 
war," its soldiers entering the Ardennes were 
soon lost in the genuine fog that blanketed those 
woodlands. Stumbling forward in the heavy 
mist, the French blundered into the fire of care¬ 
fully sited German machinegun nests. Wrote 
one French officer: "I know of nothing more 
depressing in the midst of battle...than the 
steady tac-tac-tac of that deadly weapon. It 
spreads suffering in a precise and methodic 
fashion. It seems to be directed by some power¬ 
ful, scheming spirit of destruction." 

On 22 August the spirit of destruction 
worked through the 3rd and 4th Armies. 
Battling the Crown Prince's 5th Army at Virton, 
Ruffey's center corps was completely routed. 
"Tell the Generalissimo," Ruffey said to an offi¬ 
cer sent from Joffre's headquarters, "that his 
operations are worse than 1870!" (Joffre didn't 
forget the slight, replacing Ruffey with Gen. 
Maurice Sarrail on 30 August.) 

L'Angle de Cary's army fared no better. 
Attacking from Sedan toward Neufchateau 
against the German 4th Army, he was struck on 
his right by the German 6th Corps. The French 
17th Corps was routed, but a still greater loss 
was suffered by Lefevre's veteran Colonial 
Corps, whose 3rd Division was annihilated. 

By nightfall both French armies were thor¬ 
oughly beaten. Joffre refused to believe it. 
Blaming the day's failures on a "lack of energy 
on the part of local commanders," he ordered 
the attack resumed "as soon as possible." But 
the next day the retreat continued, and that 
evening even Joffre had to admit his offensive 
had been at least "momentarily checked." 

In the North 

While Joffre's attention was focused on the 
Ardennes debacle, even more ominous events 
were occurring on the Allied left, where Lan¬ 
rezac's 5th Army wad advancing into the angle 
between the rivers Sambre and Meuse. GQG had 
become aware of the presence of enemy units 
north of the Meuse, but still believed the main 
German strength lay south of that river. Joffre 
intended 5th Army attack across the Sambre in 
concert with the five divisions of the BEF now 
assembled on the left around Mons. After defeat¬ 
ing the Germans near Charleroi, 5th Army 
would change direction, striking southeast in 
support of the offensive into the Ardennes. 
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Lanrezac, who had been warning GQG for 
two weeks about the strength of the German 
right wing, had no faith in Joffre, the planned 
attack, or the cooperation of the British. On 17 
August, the British commander, Field Marshal Sir 
John French, visited Lanrezac at 5th Army head¬ 
quarters, and the two men took an instant dislike 
to each other. When Sir John asked in broken 
French whether the Germans were going to cross 
the Meuse at Huy, Lanrezac replied curtly: "Tell 
the Marshal that in my opinion the Germans have 
merely gone to the Meuse to fish." 

Indeed, at the time the Germans were fish¬ 
ing for both the French 5th Army and the BEF. 
On 20 August, Biilow's 2nd Army was bearing 
down on Lanrezac from the north; Hausen's 3rd 
Army, marching along the south bank of the 
Meuse, was approaching from the east. If 
Lanrezac advanced as planned against Biilow, 
Hausen would cut across his rear; if he turned to 
face Hausen, he would be outflanked by Biilow. 
Meanwhile Kluck's 1st Army threatened to 
envelop the British left flank and thus begin the 
roll up of the entire Allied line. 

The three German armies on the right had 
34 infantry divisions and outnumbered their 
opponents by almost two to one. With proper 
coordination they would be in a position to 
crush two Allied armies and perhaps win the 
war. But there was no coordination. OHL, which 
had moved from Berlin to Coblenz on 16 
August, had only a single wireless receiving sta¬ 
tion to monitor the progress of the entire 
advance. Messages from the right wing were 
already being delayed as much as eight hours. 

Neither Schlieffen nor Moltke had foreseen 
the need for the formation of army groups, and 
though it would soon become standard practice, 
none were created during the August campaign. 
Instead, OHL temporarily subordinated both the 
1st and 3rd Armies to Biilow. This stopgap mea¬ 
sure did more harm than good. Biilow lacked 
the perspective of a genuine army group com¬ 
mander, and his orders to Kluck and Hausen 
were mainly concerned with protecting the 2nd 
Army's flanks. 

Lanrezac and Biilow both reached the 
Sambre on 21 August. Rather than withdrawing 
to lure the French, Biilow attacked. The 5th 
Army, exhausted after its long forced march, 
nevertheless made an immediate counterattack, 
trying to gain a bridgehead on the river's north 
bank. That failed, which under the circum¬ 
stances was just as well, and the battle ended 
with the Germans across the Sambre at two 
places just west of Namur. 





FRONTIER RATTLES 
-NORTH 
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Located on the heights overlooking the junc¬ 
tion of the Sambre and the Meuse, Namur was 
guarded by a circle of forts constructed on the 
same pattern as those of Liege, and manned by 
the Belgian 4th Division. After Liege, the 
Belgians had little hope of holding out; but the 
last fort at Namur didn't succumb until 25 
August, tying up over 100,000 German soldiers 
and 500 artillery pieces. 

Lanrezac's head was almost in the noose. He 
was saved by an impatient Biilow. Hausen had 
signaled the 3rd Army would be ready to attack 
on 23 August, but fearing the French would 
escape, Biilow began his own assault the day 
before. Instead of being trapped, the 5th Army 
was simply pushed away from the Sambre River. 

Hausen had managed to get a few units into 
action that evening. The next day he planned to 
strike southwest with four corps through Givet, 
which would place him squarely across Lan¬ 
rezac's line of retreat. But once more Biilow came 
to 5th Army's rescue. He ordered Hausen to 
attack west across the Meuse, directly against 
Gen. Franchet d'Esperey's 1st Corps. 

Unlike most French officers, d'Esperey was 
aware of the value of entrenchments, and the 1st 
Corps was well dug in. Throughout the day they 
held their ground against repeated German 
assaults. One of d'Esperey's brigades, led by the 
fanatical Gen. Charles Mangin, even managed a 
counterattack, eliminating a German bridgehead 
south of Dinant. 
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One of the Liege forts wrecked by 420mm rounds from the German 
super heavy siege guns. 


Despite this French tactical success, their 
strategic outlook remained grim. In two days of 
fighting against the 2nd Army, Lanrezac's 3rd 
and 10th Corps had been battered. On the left 
there was a gap of 10 miles between 5th Army 
and the British. The Belgian 4th Division had 
evacuated Namur and was falling back on 5th 
Army. Most worrying to Lanrezac was the 
news of Joffre's defeat in the Ardennes and the 
retreat of L'Angle de Cary's 4th Army on the 
right. 

But GQG had not yet accepted defeat, and 
Lanrezac had no orders to withdraw. Some of 
his own generals, d'Esperey among them, 
thought Billow's flanks were vulnerable to coun¬ 
terattack and argued against retreat. Lanrezac 
saw more clearly: "We are beaten, but the evil is 
repairable. As long as 5th Army lives, France is 
not lost." Under cover of darkness, 5th Army 
slipped away south. 

Lt. Edward L. Spears, the British liaison offi¬ 
cer at 5th Army headquarters, was horrified to 
discover Lanrezac had ordered his retreat with¬ 
out informing the BEF. He recounted: "It 
seemed impossible that he really intended to fall 
back without reference to the British. They were 
much in advance of his army...To retire without 
consulting them was to abandon them to certain 
destruction." Spears rushed to British headquar¬ 
ters at Le Cateau "as quickly as a fast car could 
go" to warn of the French retirement. 

All that day, while Lanrezac had battled 
Billow and Hausen, the British had been under 
attack by the 1st Army at Mons. Kluck had want¬ 
ed to march his army as far west as Lille before 
turning inward against the Allied line, but 
yoked by Billow's orders to the 2nd Army's right 


flank, he was forced to come at the British head 
on. 

The result was another sharp defeat for the 
Germans. Horace Smith-Dorrien, commander of 
the British 2nd Corps, described how the 
Germans, still attacking in dense formations, 
were cut down by the Tommies' rapid rifle fire. 
The volume of British fire was so great the 
Germans "believed they were opposed by an 
enormous number of machineguns." 

At Le Cateau, Sir John French responded to 
Spears' news with cold fury. Spears was ordered 
to inform Lanrezac the BEF was going to retire 
on its own lines of communication, "in which 
case Gen. Lanrezac must look after his own left 
flank." 

Noted Spears: "Once Sir John had lost confi¬ 
dence in Gen. Lanrezac, he ignored him, and 
acted as if he and his army did not exist." 

Shortly after midnight, the British began 
their retreat from Mons. Sir John was in fact con¬ 
templating marching the BEF all the way back to 
St. Nazaire, from which place it would presum¬ 
ably take ship for England. The war it seemed, 
was already lost to the Allies. 

Toward Paris 

The offensive a outrance had collapsed. On the 
morning of 24 August, Joffre finally accepted the 
truth. Everywhere his attacks had been 
repulsed, everywhere his bloodied armies were 
in retreat. Plan XVII was dead. 

"We are compelled to resort to the defen¬ 
sive," Joffre wired Messimy. "Our object must 
be to last as long as possible, trying to wear the 
enemy out, and to resume the offensive when 
the time comes." 

That such a time would come, and soon, the 
imperturbable French commander had no 
doubt. Since it was at last clear to everyone the 
main threat lay on the left, Joffre was already 
planning a counterattack on the German right 
from the vicinity of Amiens. It would require a 
new army placed on the extreme left of the 
Allied line, outside of the British. 

The French war minister was also thinking 
about forming a new army on the left, though at 
Paris, not Amiens. The failure of Plan XVII had 
produced panic in the French government, a 
mood that only deepened when GQG ordered 
the two reserve divisions assigned to the capital 
to move north to the Somme. That left only three 
weak territorial divisions to man the incomplete 
defense works surrounding the city. 

On 25 August, Messimy chose Gen. Joseph 
Gallieni to be military governor of Paris. 
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Gallieni, a highly respected old soldier, accepted 
the post on the "formal and explicit" condition 
he would be provided with sufficient troops for 
the city's defense. Messimy immediately sent a 
telegram to GQG, ordering the dispatch of three 
active corps to Paris. 

For the moment Joffre simply ignored the 
command. He was still thinking of stopping the 
Germans on the Somme, and in any case he 
didn't have three active corps free and available. 
What he did have was the Army of Lorraine 
under Gen. Michel-Joseph Maunoury, consisting 
of 7th Corps from Alsace, along with the reserve 
divisions taken from Ruffey. Renamed 6th Army, 
Maunoury's command was shipped by rail to 
Amiens, the first units arriving on 26 August. 

While Joffre was working to strengthen his 
left, Moltke was further weakening his right, 
already minus a reinforced corps at Antwerp and 
another investing the French fortress of Mau- 
beuge. Contrary to Schlieffen's calculations, the 
Russians had attacked with two armies just 15 
days into their mobilization. Overreacting to that 
threat (both Russian armies were understrength 
and badly led), OHL stripped the Guard Reserve 
Corps from Biilow, the 11th Corps from Hausen, 
along with a cavalry division, and sent them 
(along with Gen. Ludendorff) to East Prussia. 
Ironically, the reinforcements arrived only after 
the Battle of Tannenberg (see Command no. 25). 

Schlieffen's great scythe, though now 
reduced by 30 percent, continued to sweep 
across France. Late in the evening of 25 August, 
Kluck issued an order calling for the "continua¬ 
tion of pursuit of a beaten enemy." The next day 
the 1st Army again tangled with Smith-Dorrien's 
corps at Le Cateau, and once more the Germans 
got the worst of it. Nothing was changed there¬ 
by — the Allies continued to retreat, the Ger¬ 
mans to advance. 

At OHL messages from the front told of 
nothing but victory, though those messages 
were taking as long as 24 hours to arrive. For 
Moltke, whose mind was haunted by the specter 
of defeat, the reports were intoxicating, and he 
let them go to his head. Abandoning completely 
the idea of reinforcing his right wing with units 
from his left, he ordered a general offensive 
along the entire front. 

Moltke's new plan called for the 1st Army to 
advance on the Seine west of Paris, the 2nd Army 
east of Paris, the 3rd Army on Chateau Thierry, 
the 4th on Epernay, and the 5th on Vitry. The 6th 
and 7th Armies were ordered to break through 
the French fortifications south of Toul and link 
with 5th Army southwest of Verdun. 
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A French 75 in action during the Marne fighting. 


Joffre was still searching for a way to strike 
back. On 27 August, he ordered 5th Army to 
counterattack the Germans at St. Quentin. 
Lanrezac was to go in as soon as possible, and 
was told not to worry about "what the English 
are doing on your left." 

What Sir John was doing was continuing his 
withdrawal to the southwest. Despite two meet¬ 
ings, Joffre could not persuade him to support 
5th Army in the upcoming battle. The most the 
Briton would promise was that "if the French 
army is victorious, the Field Marshal will place 
his troops at your disposal as a reserve." 

Lanrezac also balked, but there Joffre had no 
need to persuade. On 28 August, he told Lan- 


An advance column of Kluck’s infantry south of the Marne just 
before the Allied counteroffensive began. 
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rezac if he did not attack he would be relieved. 
Having no choice, Lanrezac agreed, after win¬ 
ning from Joffre an additional 24 hours to pre¬ 
pare. 

Biilow was meanwhile planning his own 
assault for 29 August, against Lanrezac's right at 
Guise. The French attack began first, but the 
German blow was heavier. Lanrezac had to can¬ 
cel the advance on St. Quentin and rush rein¬ 
forcements to shore up his crumbling flank. Late 
in the afternoon d'Esperey's corps managed to 
enfilade the Prussian Guard Corps, and the 
Germans were driven off with heavy loss. 

The French victory at Guise unnerved 
Biilow without comforting Lanrezac. Unsup¬ 
ported on either flank, 5th Army was again in 
danger of being cut off and destroyed. Joffre, 
however, was only prompted to order another 
retreat when he learned Kluck had given 
Maunoury a pounding near Amiens. GQG 


directed Lanrezac to fall back toward the Marne, 
while 6th Army withdrew to Paris. 

Because that order didn't reach Lanrezac 
until the next morning, Biilow still had time to 
prevent 5th Army's escape. But the repulse at 
Guise had brought out his natural caution. He 
hesitated, and the French withdrew unmolested. 

On 31 August, Lanrezac again narrowly 
avoided disaster when German cavalry advanced 
deep into the gap between his left and the absent 
BEF. It was now clear to Joffre something had to 
be done to get the British back into the war. 

Sir John's dangerous intransigence was 
summed up in his signal that evening to the 
British minister of war. Lord Kitchener: "If the 
French go on with the present tactics, which are 
practically to fall back to the right and left of me, 
usually without notice...of course the gap in the 
French line will remain and the consequences 
must be borne by them." 
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This willingness to abandon Britain's ally 
forced Kitchener to intervene. On 1 September, 
he traveled to France and ordered the unhappy 
Sir John to cooperate with the French. The BEF 
was to conform as far as possible "to the plans of 
Gen. Joffre." 

Joffre's latest plan was issued that same 
day from Bar-sur-Aube, where GQG had been 
forced to relocated because of the approach of 
the German 3rd Army. General Instruction No. 
4 called for a retreat to the line Verdun — Bar 
le Due — Vitry — Nogent. Injecting a new note 
of realism, it further defined the maximum 
limit of French retreat as the rivers Aube and 
Seine. 

As always, Joffre returned to the idea of an 
offensive. The order proposed that "as soon as 
5th Army has escaped the threat of envelop¬ 
ment," 3rd, 4th and 5th Armies would attack 
the Germans as they advanced between Paris 
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and Verdun, supported on the left by the 
"mobile troops of the fortified camp of Paris." 
Only the conditional nature of the timing of the 
offensive's opening betrayed Joffre's real uncer¬ 
tainty. 

Since the defeat of Plan XVII, the French had 
been trading space for time, but with Kluck now 
across the Aisne River they were running out of 
both. A further advance of 50 miles to the south 
would place the 1st Army astride the last direct 
rail link between Paris and eastern France, virtu¬ 
ally cutting the country in two. In that event, 
GQG's chief railway officer noted, it would 
become impossible to keep the armies supplied 
with "the means to fight." 

A Fateful Turn 

On 30 August, after failing to stop 5th 
Army's most recent withdrawal. Billow signaled 
Kluck, "Enemy decisively defeated today," and 



















requested 1st Army turn inward (to the south¬ 
east) to help with the pursuit. Why 1st Army's 
help was needed if 5th Army had been "deci¬ 
sively beaten" was not explained. 

Kluck was under no obligation to comply 
with the request, since OHL had removed 1st 
Army from Billow's supervision three days earli¬ 
er. Nevertheless, late that night he turned 1st 
Army southeast toward Compiegne. The 
German right wing would now pass east, rather 
than west, of Paris. 

Kluck has been much criticized for abandon¬ 
ing Schlieffen's strategy by this change of direc¬ 
tion, but he had little choice. The 17 corps 



A German machinegun section in newly dug trenches overlooking a 
tributary of the Aisne, October 1914. 


Schlieffen had intended for the three armies on 
the outer edge of his great wheel had been 
reduced to less than a dozen. The 1st Army 
remained strong enough to move west of Paris 
or invest the city, but not both. Therefore any 
attempt to envelop the French capital would iso¬ 
late Kluck from the rest of the German forces. 

In making his turn, Kluck exposed his right 
flank to an attack from the 6th Army in Paris, 
but at first this seemed no great risk. Maun- 
oury's army had already suffered one defeat, 
and Kluck didn't expect it to venture outside the 
shelter of the city's forts. South of 1st Army, the 
BEF appeared to have dropped off the map. 

The real danger, in Kluck's mind, lay in giv¬ 
ing Lanrezac's army any chance to rally. He 
ordered his exhausted soldiers, who had been 
force marching continuously since 18 August, to 
maintain a vigorous pursuit. Only Gen. 
Gronau's understrength 4th Reserve Corps was 
left behind to guard against an attack from Paris. 

Word of 1st Army's inward wheel reached 
OHL (which had moved to Luxembourg City on 
29 August) 12 hours after it had gone into effect. 
Moltke wired back his approval, perhaps aware 
his failure to provide reinforcements had left 
Kluck no alternative. 

Moltke's earlier bubble of optimism had 
already burst. In Belgium, the landing of a 
British marine brigade at Ostend had been mag¬ 
nified into rumors of an 80,000 man Russian 
expeditionary force. On the left, Rupprecht's 
armies had failed to seize Nancy, and had been 
severely mauled by enemy counterattacks. 
Elsewhere, despite glowing reports of French 
disaster, the haul of prisoners and captured 
guns remained disturbingly small. "We have 
driven the French back but they're not defeated 
yet," Moltke admitted to the Kaiser's naval aide. 
"We still have to do that." 

On 2 September, Moltke decided, based on 
exaggerated reports of success from Albrecht 
and Wilhelm, to switch his point of concentra¬ 
tion from the right wing to the center. The 3rd, 
4th and 5th Armies would now spearhead the 
attack between Vitry and Verdun, with 1st and 
2nd Armies shielding their right flank. Kluck was 
directed to continue his advance "in echelon 
behind 2nd Army." 

But by now OHL had lost control of the 
campaign. When Kluck received that order 
(after the usual delay) he ignored it. His army 
wasn't behind Billow's as Moltke thought; it was 
two days' march ahead. Still hoping to bag 5th 
Army, Kluck wasn't about to mark time waiting 
for Biilow to catch up. When Moltke learned of 
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Kluck's decision some 40 hours later, 1st Army 
was already across the Marne. 

Lanrezac had crossed the Marne early on 3 
September. The 1st Army was just half a day 
behind him, and quickly secured its own 
bridgehead on the south bank. Joffre reacted by 
sacking Lanrezac and replacing him with 
Franchet D'Esperey. The 5th Army was 
exhausted and demoralized after its long 
retreat, and Lanrezac was not the man to infuse 
it with new energy. 

The 1st Army was in little better shape. 
Advancing 20 miles a day in hot, dry weather, 
its soldiers had worn the soles of their boots to 
the thinness of paper. Mortally tired, hungry 
and covered in road dust, they looked, said one, 
"like walking flour sacks." 

On the evening of 4 September, Moltke tried 
again to rein in Kluck. His order this time began 
by conceding the Schlieffen Plan had failed: 


"The enemy has evaded the enveloping attack of 
1st and 2nd Armies." He warned that the French 
were bringing up new formations "to protect the 
capital and threaten the right of the German 
army." To deal with that threat he directed both 
1st and 2nd Armies to take up defensive posi¬ 
tions "facing the east front of Paris." 

OHL's signal reached 1st Army early on 5 
September. Treating this latest order with no 
more regard than the last, Kluck advanced his 
army south of the Grand Morin River. By night¬ 
fall his front line was only five miles from the 
BEF and 5th Army. Though no one knew it at 
the time, those positions delineated the high 
water mark of Imperial Germany. 

The Marne 

Kluck's rapid advance at the end of August 
had panicked the French government. On 2 Sept¬ 
ember, not yet aware 1st Army was no longer 
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marching toward Paris, the cabinet fled to Bor¬ 
deaux. The next day Gallieni proclaimed: "I have 
received a mandate to defend Paris against the in¬ 
vader. This mandate I shall carry out to the end." 

That same afternoon, GQG informed him of 
1st Army’s change of direction, and his thoughts 
turned from defense to attack. The German right 
flank was "in the air." If Joffre could be induced 
to attack in front, 6th Army, striking from Paris, 
might be able to roll up the entire enemy line. 

The next morning, 4 September, Gallieni 
called GQG and outlined his idea. Joffre was 
uncertain. His chief of staff, Gen. Phillipe 
Berthelot, argued the French armies were too 
disorganized for an immediate counterattack 
and that the retreat should continue so they 
could reform behind the shelter of the Seine. 


Finally, after two more calls from Gallieni's 
headquarters — "The real Battle of the Marne 
was fought on the telephone," Gallieni said later 
— Joffre agreed to order a general offensive for 7 
September. But Gallieni, hoping to force Joffre's 
hand, was already moving 6th Army forward. 
On learning of that "premature" advance, Joffre 
moved up the offensive's start by 24 hours. 

The failure of Rupprecht's attacks on the 
French right had allowed Joffre to reinforce his 
center and left. A new 9th Army, under Foch, 
had been formed between the 5th and 4th 
Armies. At Paris, Maunoury's command now 
consisted of four reserve and two active divi¬ 
sions, including the fresh 45th Algerian 
Division. GQG had also ordered the transfer of 
the decimated 4th Corps from 3rd Army, but it 


The Race to the Sea 


To paraphrase Voltaire, the race to the sea was not 
a "race" nor was it "to the sea." The term covers the 
fighting in northern France between the end of the First 
Battle of the Aisne (15-17 September) and the start of 
First Ypres (20 October). 

The Aisne battle was the last phase of the Allied 
pursuit of the Germans after the Battle of the Marne. 
The German 1st Army dug in on a ridge north of the 
river, along the Chemin des Dames. It was there 
attacked by the BEF and the French 6th Army, with 6th 
Army extending beyond the German right flank. In 
fact, 1st Army was in the air on both flanks; the gap 
between it and 2nd Army that had caused so much trou¬ 
ble at the Marne was still not closed. 

But Moltke had already taken steps to fill the gap. 
7th Army HQ, with the 15th Corps, was being trans¬ 
ferred from Alsace. Arriving on the 13th, it was joined 
by the 7th Reserve Corps, released from siege duty when 
Maubeuge surrendered on 7 September. The new 
arrivals just beat the Allies to the key ground. 

Moltke, a broken man, was replaced by Falkenhayn 
on the 14th. Far from beaten, Falkenhayn hoped to 
renew the grand German flanking march farther to the 
west. He began the transfer of the entire German left 
flank out of Alsace-Lorraine. The line there, in rough 
terrain and heavily fortified, could be held by second 
line troops. He also pulled one corps each from the five 
right flank armies, and eventually all the even-num¬ 
bered army HQs. For almost a month, the troops 
moved by foot and rail to the new front. 

Joffre was also pulling his troops out of eastern 
France — the front there would see so little action for 
the rest of the war it was used as a rest area for battered 
divisions. He had already started the process in late 


August to form 6th Army, so the French effort was well 
ahead of the German. 

As First Aisne wound down, arriving French corps 
were placed in line between the Aisne and the Somme. 
Under the command of the transferred 2nd Army HQ, 
the French attacked on 23 September, trying to flank 1st 
Army off the Chemin des Dames. They were stopped, 
again in the nick of time, by German corps arriving 
from 6th Army. After a week of fighting, both sides 
slumped into their trenches. 

Like First Aisne, the fighting was fierce at times but 
did not approach the intensity of the previous month. 
Both sides were physically worn out, and most of the 
units taking part had suffered severe casualties, espe¬ 
cially among the officers. Defenders now were more 
likely to withdraw when attacked, and attackers were 
quicker to go to ground. The "race" was run by two 
exhausted armies unable to land telling blows. 

While the French were being stopped north of the 
Aisne, the Germans attacked along the river and near 
Verdun. The purpose of these attacks was to pin the 
French armies to prevent their transfer west, thus keep¬ 
ing the road clear for Falkenhayn's new maneuver. The 
Germans succeeded in taking St. Mihiel, putting 
Verdun in a dangerously small salient, but failed utter¬ 
ly in tying down the Allies. French corps were moved 
off the Aisne front, and the BEF began moving to posi¬ 
tions near the coast. 

In the first week of October, a new French 10th 
Army was formed north of the Somme from tired 
troops of 1st and 5th armies. After perfunctory fight¬ 
ing, its advance was stopped by more German troops 
from Alsace, joined by corps from 1st and 2nd armies, 
whose fronts were now quiet. The Germans also 
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would not arrive until 7 September. Altogether, 
Joffre was committing 14 corps to the attack. 

The offensive would also require the cooper¬ 
ation of the British, who held the vital ground 
between Paris and 5th Army. But the effect of 
Kitchener's visit was wearing off; Sir John was 
considering a further retreat. On 5 September, 
Joffre met with the British commander at the lat¬ 
ter's new headquarters at Melun. "So far as 
regards the French army, my orders are given 
and whatever may happen I intend to throw my 
last company into the balance...I cannot believe 
the British army will refuse to do its share in this 
supreme crisis...Monsieur le Marechal, the 
honor of England is at stake!" 

Sir John first tried to answer in his broken 
French, gave it up, and said to the translator: 


"Damn it, I can't explain! Tell him that what 
men can do our fellows will do!" 

Satisfied, Joffre returned to GQG (now at 
Chatillon-sur-Seine) not knowing the battle had 
already begun. Maunoury, unaware Kluck had 
ordered Gronau's 4th Reserve Corps closer to 
Paris, had run into them at Monthyon. 

During this time Kluck met with Lt. Col. 
Richard Hentsch, OHL's chief of intelligence. 
Sent by a frustrated Moltke to see that his order 
of 4 September was obeyed, Hentsch told Kluck 
1st Army's position was "dubious," and that it 
would have to pull back north of the Marne. 

As if to emphasize Hentsch's point, Kluck at 
the same moment received the unwelcome news 
his right flank was being attacked. Though the 
French were repulsed, Gronau was withdrawing 


assembled most of their west front cavalry (8 divi¬ 
sions) at Lille, from where they advanced on Haze- 
brouck. 

On 4 October, Foch's 9th Army HQ was transferred 
into the region to control the whole sector — Foch had 
thus leapt from corps to army group command in little 
more than a month. 

Farther north, the Belgians finally quit Antwerp (9 
October), retreating down the coast to Nieuport and the 
Yser river, there to be joined by two French Territorial 
(National Guard) divisions. They were followed by the 
erstwhile Antwerp besiegers (3rd Reserve Corps and a 
division of marines). This force now came under the 
command of Albrecht's Fourth Army HQ, just trans¬ 
ferred from the south. The army was augmented by 
eight new reserve divisions, formed after the war start¬ 
ed by student volunteers with a leavening of trained 
reserves. Scantily trained but enthusiastic, this force 
was one of the few large bodies of fresh troops on 
either side. 

The British 2nd Corps arrived by train at Bethune 
on the 12 October (the 1st Corps was moving by requi¬ 
sitioned buses and would arrive several days later). The 
German cavalry could not stand up to the British 
infantry, and began falling back. The retreat was 
stopped on 15 October by the arrival of 14th Corps, the 
last of the old 7th Army. On the same day, 4th Army 
reached the Yser and gradually pushed the Belgians 
back (see the article on p. 42). 

Over the next four days, the rest of the BEF and 
three more German Corps (from 1st, 3rd and 5th Armies) 
arrived to solidify the front on both sides. On the 20th, 
the German 4th and 6th Armies, spearheaded by the vol¬ 
unteers, launched a general offensive which became the 
First Battle of Ypres. The war of maneuver was over. 

- by Chris Perello 
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to the high ground around the town of Meaux. 
Uncertain of French strength, but still unwilling 
to retreat, Kluck ordered a single corps, Gen. 
Alexander von Linsingen's 2nd, north to rein¬ 
force Gronau. 

Joffre's general counteroffensive was to 
have begun with simultaneous blows delivered 
by 5th and 6th Armies and the BEF. But dawn 
on 6 September found all three of those forces 
still five to 20 miles behind their designated start 
lines. Instead of a single shattering assault, the 
Allies stumbled into delivering a series of piece¬ 
meal attacks. 

On the French left, 6th Army was soon 
heavily engaged with both Gronau and Lin- 
singen. Maunoury, afraid of uncovering Paris, 
launched a frontal assault instead of trying to 
turn the open German right flank. The French 
attacks were spirited but clumsy; no break¬ 
throughs were achieved. Linsingen, however, 
felt himself sufficiently pressed to call for help, 
and by nightfall Gen. Sixt von Arnim's 4th Corps 
was sent marching toward Meaux. 

While Maunoury attacked the 1st Army's 
right flank north of the Marne, d'Esperey 
assaulted its left 35 miles to the southeast. The 
troops on both sides were by this time numb 
with fatigue. The 5th Army struck with four 
corps, but the attacks were badly coordinated 
and only the 6th Division, commanded by the 
newly promoted Gen. Henri Philippe Petain, 
gained its assigned objective. 

Between 6th and 5th Armies, the BEF moved 
with extreme caution, though after Arnim was 
ordered north, Kluck's center was held only by 
cavalry. On the British left and center, Gen. 
Pulteney's 3rd Corps and Smith-Dorrien's 2nd 
Corps met no opposition. On the right. Sir 
Douglas Haig's 1st Corps ran into Gen. Georg 
von der Marwitz's Cavalry Corps. A determined 
attack could have split Kluck's army in two. Sir 
John, oblivious, instead ordered a halt to the 
day's advance. 

Kluck was unaware of the growing danger to 
his army. Marwitz's corps, continuing the dismal 
job of intelligence gathering that marked all the 
cavalry of 1914, failed to identify the enemy 
troops to their front. As a result, Kluck still be¬ 
lieved the British had retreated west of the Seine. 

Over the next three days, the Battle of the 
Marne resolved itself into three separate but 
interrelated actions, fought on a line from Paris 
to Verdun. In the east a desperate struggle 
developed from 6-9 September, as the German 
2nd, 3rd and 4th Armies attacked the French 5th, 
9th and 4th Armies, trying to unhinge the Allied 


flank anchored on Verdun. Repeatedly during 
those four days, the Germans seemed on the 
verge of breaking through, only to be stopped 
by violent French counterattacks. 

On the left, 6th Army's attacks pulled 1st 
Army's last two infantry corps (Gen. Ferdinand 
von Quast's 9th and Gen. Luchow's 3rd ) north 
of the Marne on 7 September. With his army 
again concentrated, Kluck counterattacked, hop¬ 
ing to destroy 6th Army outside the protection 
of the Paris fortifications. 

Now outnumbered, Maunoury's army was 
battered during the next two days. Only a 
steady stream of reinforcements (including two 
regiments of the 7th Corps driven directly from 
the train depot to the battlefield by a fleet of 
Paris taxis) prevented 1st Army from breaking 
through to the capital. 

In the center, Kluck's move back north of 
the Marne left a 20-mile gap in the German 
front between 1st and 2nd Armies, screened only 
by two cavalry corps and a few light infantry 
battalions. Into that gap plodded the British. 
Advancing a mere eight miles a day, the BEF 
was still south of the Marne on 8 September. 

While Sir John frittered away the opportuni¬ 
ty of a lifetime, d'Esperey was attacking 2nd 
Army's exposed left flank at Montmirail, trying 
to widen the breach by forcing Biilow farther 
away from Kluck. Though d'Esperey failed to 
break 2nd Army, he did break its commander. By 
the evening of 8 September, an exhausted Biilow 
was planning his retreat back across the Marne. 

Events were moving rapidly toward climax. 
On the morning of 9 September, British 1st 
Corps at last reached the Marne west of 
Chateau Thierry. The bridges across the river 
were intact; the German units guarding them 
had no engineers to blow them up. But though 
the British quickly established a bridgehead on 
the north bank. Sir John ordered yet another 
halt. Concerned as always about his flanks, he 
decided to wait for d'Esperey to come up on his 
right. Kluck was thus given a last chance to 
escape being trapped between 6th Army and 
the BEF. 

At noon, almost four hours after Haig 
crossed the Marne, a signal arrived at 1st Army 
headquarters announcing 2nd Army was retiring 
to the northeast. Kluck was away at the front 
visiting his troops, so his chief of staff, Gen. 
Herman von Kuhl, showed the message to 
newly returned Lt. Col. Hentsch. 

On 8 September, Moltke, increasingly 
alarmed by the course of the battle, had sent 
Hentsch on a lightning tour of the various army 
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headquarters, authorizing him to issue whatever 
orders he deemed necessary to save the German 
forces from disaster. Never in history had so 
much power been vested in so junior an officer. 

After reading Biilow's signal, Hentsch asked 
Kuhl: if the 6th Army were defeated today, 
would 1st Army be able to support Biilow "with 
all its forces" the next day? Kuhl answered no. 
Hentsch then ordered 1st Army to retire to the 
line Soissons-Fismes in order "to bring it once 
more into cooperation with 2nd Army." Upon his 
return a short time later, Kluck agreed. 

On 11 September, OHL was forced to begin 
withdrawing the armies of Hausen, Albrecht 
and Wilhelm to conform to the retreat of 1st and 
2nd Armies. The Battle of the Marne was over. 
"Your majesty," an anguished Moltke told the 
Kaiser, "the war is lost." 

But the Germans were in fact retiring in 
good order. "The retreat is of course not a rout," 
GQG observed. The Allied pursuit remained 
sluggish, and by 14 September, 1st Army was 
safely across the Aisne, digging in on the high 
ground north of that river. 

In late September, the Allies, after failing to 
dislodge the Germans in the First Battle of the 
Aisne, also began to entrench. By the time the 
attempts of both sides to outflank each other 
(the "Race to the Sea") ended at the English 
Channel in late October, the trench lines 
stretched over 400 miles from Switzerland to the 
sea. The following stalemate was only broken in 
March 1918. 

The war Moltke had already pronounced 
lost would continue for another four years, but 
Germany would never again come as near to 
victory as she did during August 1914. After the 
Marne, the German generals were condemned 
to waging the prolonged war on two fronts they 
had always feared they could not win. © 
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The British 
Expeditionary 
Force in 1914 

by Daniel Levitt 


[Ed’s Note. All Allied units are in plain text, and all 
German are in italics.] 

A Search For Doctrine 

The British Expeditionary Force (BEF) sent to 
France in the late summer of 1914 experienced a 
brief, chaotic, yet crucial existence. By mid- 
November, after the First Battle of Ypres, the 
small prewar BEF was effectively spent as a fight¬ 
ing force. Yet that same force, consisting of only 
six infantry divisions and another of cavalry, 
played a role in those first encounter battles of 
World War I that had a significance well beyond 
the number of islanders who fought in them. 

The BEF's story had actually begun at the 
end of the Boer War, when the British govern¬ 
ment initiated several investigations to find out 
why the army had been so unprepared to fight a 
large war. The man put in charge of the move to 
reform was the new war secretary. Sir R.B. 
Haldane. His commissions instituted three sig¬ 
nificant organizational changes. 

First, the position of commander-in-chief 
was abolished in favor of an Army Council con¬ 
sisting of a number of both army and War Office 
personnel. In addition, a General Staff was orga¬ 
nized and headed by a Chief of the General 
Staff. The third major change involved the cre¬ 
ation of the Committee for Imperial Defense, 
consisting of top army, navy and cabinet person¬ 
nel, who met to discuss and recommend overall 
strategy and policy decisions to the government. 
These new structures proved robust and contin¬ 
ued (with some modifications) through the 
Second World War and after. 

Within the army itself, two simultaneous 
and related issues contributed to the post Boer 
War crisis. The debate within British military 
circles (and, indeed, of nearly all the major 
industrial nations) centered on the value of fire¬ 
power and its relationship to the balance 


between offense and defense in warfare. Much 
of the argument involved the lessons demon¬ 
strated in the Boer and Russo-Japanese Wars. 

In 1905, the British manual Combined 
Training was strongly influenced by Lord 
Roberts, the commander-in-chief of the British 
forces in South Africa at the end of the Boer 
War. It recognized the power of the defense in 
warfare in general and the strength-enhancing 
value of entrenchments in particular. But the 
debate was by no means ended there, and by 
1909 the new Field Service Regulations manual 
incorporated the influence of what it called the 
"psychological battlefield." This school of 
thought held the effects of modern firepower 
were so disruptive that only on the offensive — 
with its ongoing forward momentum — could 
the morale of the soldier be preserved. 

By 1914 the belief in the morale effect of an 
attack over that of the defense had become even 
more pronounced in the British army. The pre¬ 
sumption units would quickly lose their cohe¬ 
sion once in combat was incubated and rein¬ 
forced by the social divisions between the men 
in the ranks and their officers. Many of the lat¬ 
ter, still drawn mostly from the upper-classes, 
held only pessimistic assumptions about the 
fighting worth of their lower-class charges. By 
the start of the war, in fact, the "offensive 
school" had clearly gained doctrinal ascendancy 
over the "firepower school." 

In 1914, nearly all the high ranking British 
officers still owed their positions to patronage. 
The soldiers, with seven year service enlist¬ 
ments, received only perfunctory combat field 
training, but were otherwise highly professional, 
most being expert in the use of their rifles. In 
addition, the cavalry troops were undeniably the 
best in Europe at fighting dismounted. 

An expeditionary force of one cavalry and 
six infantry divisions was also created during 
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the post Boer War reorganization. 
In addition, the Territorial Force, 
the Army Reserve, and the Special 
Reserve, were organized so as to be 
able to provide the BEF with some 
75,000 replacements — but not until 
six months after initial mobiliza¬ 
tion. 

Many in the British military 
and government realized this new 
force structure was still too small 
for decisive intervention in a conti¬ 
nental ground war. In fact, Henry 
Wilson, later to become chief of the 
general staff, noted caustically there 
was no military problem for which 
one cavalry and six infantry divi¬ 
sions were the solution. But a larger 
force was politically unacceptable 
within England at the time. 



King George inspecting a portion of the British Expeditionary Force. 


The War Begins 

After the German violation of Belgian neu¬ 
trality prompted London to declare war and 
order the commitment of the BEF, a new debate 
broke out about precisely where to land it. Some 
advocated disembarking at Ostend for opera¬ 
tions around Antwerp, from which location the 
deep German flank could be threatened. Others, 
including First Sea Lord John Fisher, suggested 
a landing along the German North Sea or Baltic 
coasts. 

But informal staff discussions between the 
British and French armies had begun as early as 
1906. The upshot of those talks had been a gen¬ 
eral agreement the BEF would land and move so 
as to take up positions on the far left (northwest¬ 
ern) flank of the French armies in the shortest 
possible time. The inherent bias toward the 
extant plan was too much for those backing 
alternatives to overcome. (In retrospect, a force 
as small as the BEF would have been bottled up 
in Antwerp, and no doubt 
severely handled by the 
Germans if landed on that 
nation's northern coast.) 

The BEF was commanded 
by Field Marshal Sir John 
French, who had made his 
reputation in the Boer War. He 
had a mercurial personality 
that often made great and 
rapid swings between opti¬ 
mism and pessimism. He 
feuded with both Joffre, the 
French commander-in-chief. 


and Lord Kitchener, who became the British sec¬ 
retary of state for war on 5 August. 

The BEF was initially split into two corps. 
The 1st Corps, including 1st and 2nd Divisions, 
was commanded by Douglas Haig; 2nd Corps, 
including the 3rd and 5th Divisions, was com¬ 
manded by Horace Smith-Dorrien (who proved 
himself one of the most capable generals in the 
British army, but lost his command in 1915 due 
to rifts with Sir John). Gen. James Grierson, orig¬ 
inally slated for command of 2nd Corps, died 
from a heart attack immediately upon arriving 
in France. His loss was unfortunate in that he 
had earlier demonstrated his ability by easily 
defeating Haig in a large prewar maneuver. 
(The latter became commander of the BEF in 
December 1915, and to this day scholars contin¬ 
ue to debate his quality 
as a general.) A 3rd 
Corps, under Gen. 

W.P. Pulteney was 


British Infantry Division 


BEF, August 1914] 
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BEF infantry awaiting orders to advance. 

forming in Britain, but its advance element, 4th 
Division, wasn't concentrated in France until 23 
August. Gen. Edmund Allenby led the Cavalry 
Division. 

The main body of the BEF arrived on the 
continent between 12 and 17 August, and by the 
20th had concentrated between Maubeuge and 
Le Cateau on the French far left. The move went 
unhindered by the enemy since the Belgian 
army and its Meuse forts still occupied the 
Germans' efforts. But by 23 August, with the 
BEF now at Mons, the fortunes of war had 
placed the Britons directly in the path of the 
most important German axis of advance (see the 
following article). The 2nd Corps was on the left, 
with 1st Corps between it and the French 5th 
Army on the right. 

That morning, German 1st Army stumbled 
into 2nd Corps by accident (both Allied and 
German tactical reconnaissance at the time 
lacked experience and accuracy). Because of 
poor battlefield intelligence, the Germans 
believed the main body of the British to be still 
far to the west. Accordingly, they haphazardly 
fed new troops into the battle in the belief the 
British would be easily dislodged and swept 
aside. The British infantry at Mons, though out¬ 
numbered nearly three to one, were trained to 
fire their bolt-action rifles at the astonishing rate 
of 15 aimed rounds per minute. All the German 
attacks were defeated. 

At that point, after finally recognizing the 
strength of the Germans' right wing, Joffre real¬ 
ized the Allies had to pull back to a more com¬ 
pact line from which they could eventually 


counterattack. The French 5th Army began its 
retreat the next day without anyone notifying 
BEF headquarters — thus leaving the British 
right hanging in the air. 

The Forest of Mormal sat across the line of 
retreat of the BEF. Sir John, unaware of the exis¬ 
tence of east-west roads through that wood, 
split the BEF such that one corps retreated along 
each side of it. On the night of 24 August, with 
the two corps separated, Allenby reported his 
cavalry were too tired to continue. In addition, 
3rd Division, still suffering disorganization from 
the Mons fighting, was unable to get all its 
troops on the march before the Germans were 
upon them. So Smith-Dorrien decided to stand 
and fight. That decision appeared at first to 
panic Sir John, who gave his consent to the 
stand but then ordered Haig to continue the 
other corps' withdrawal — as if 2nd Corps were 
already given up as lost. 

On 25 August, the entire German 1st Army 
pushed into 2nd Corps, which was supported 
on its right by a French cavalry corps and a terri¬ 
torial infantry division. In addition, 2nd Corps 
was joined by the unattached 4th Infantry 
Division. Though heavily pressed, the British 
were able to resume their withdrawal after a day 
of fierce battle. 

The BEF on the Marne 

The Allied retreat continued until 6 
September when the two sides faced each other 
along a concave front anchored on its ends at 
Paris in the west and Verdun to the east. Of 
course, by that point the soldiers of the BEF, the 
French left and the German right, were nearing 
complete exhaustion after weeks of continuous 
marching. As the French 6th Army began the 
Allied counteroffensive, Gen. Alexander von 
Kluck, commander of the German 1st Army, exe¬ 
cuted a remarkable maneuver. In a little more 
than a day he transferred his entire command to 
the northwest and changed its front from a 
south-southeast orientation to face east against 
the French 6th Army. 

Thus as the BEF advanced on 7 September, 
they met only moderate opposition from the 
rear guard of von Kluck's redeployed army. But 
a 15-mile gap now existed between the German 
1st and 2nd Armies that was covered by only a 
cavalry corps and various infantry detachments. 
The BEF advanced into that gap. 

When the Germans broke off on the Marne 
and withdrew all the way to the Aisne to close 
the gap in their line, they threw away their last 
chance for a quick victory on the western front. 
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French has often been criticized for moving 
the BEF forward at only some eight miles a day 
during this period. Without doubt, had the BEF 
advanced more aggressively into the gap in the 
German lines a resounding Allied victory may 
have resulted. In the Field Marshal's defense, 
though, it must be noted his troops were by that 
point entirely exhausted, and he completely dis¬ 
trusted the French to cover the BEF's flanks if he 
did push the advance to the utmost. 

Still, as the Allies pursued the Germans to 
the Aisne River, overconfidence began to build. 
It seemed for a time the invaders had fallen into 
a headlong retreat. But the Germans were hasti¬ 
ly forming a new 7th Army from parts of their 
right flank armies and units previously left 
behind the main drive to mask enemy forts. This 
new force was quickly moved to close the gap 
between 1st and 2nd Armies. 

The German Aisne River position actually 
came to lie about two miles north of that water 
course along the Chemin des Dames ridge. The 
British had one chance to breakthrough. 

In front of Haig's corps, the advance ele¬ 
ments of 7th Army didn't reach their assigned 
positions until the afternoon of 13 September. 
With a more spirited advance, 1st Corps may 
well have broken into and through the German 
defenses that morning — the German 7th Reserve 
Corps arrived on the scene just before Haig's 
men. As it was, the new fighting raged for near¬ 
ly a week. Though the British experienced some 
successes at a few points, the line held and the 
Allies learned for the first (but certainly not the 
last) time the high cost of attempting to carry a 
well entrenched German position. 

Race to the Sea 

As the static front east of Paris solidified, 
both sides attempted to outflank each other by 
lunging north — the so called "Race to the Sea." 
As the maneuvers of the French and Germans 
toward the Channel coast began, the BEF found 
itself in the center of the Allied line. Kitchener 
came up with the idea of shifting it to the north¬ 
west, closer to the Channel ports and the line of 
communications through them back to England. 
Thus by 11 October, 2nd Corps had moved to 
positions north of Bethune, and soon thereafter 
the rest of the BEF filed in to the north. 

The new Allied plans called for pushing 
around the northern flank of the Germans, or at 
least extending the line to the northeast to 
anchor the Allied left on Antwerp. Over the next 
week both sides launched strong probing 
attacks, searching for any weak points and 


attempting to punch through the opposing line. 
But Sir John's intelligence staffs gravely under¬ 
estimated the strength of the German forces 
opposite the BEF. The formidable German posi¬ 
tion prevented either of the Allied plans from 
being accomplished, and the northern line solid¬ 
ified on the coast at Nieuport. 

A 4th Corps, containing the 7th Infantry and 
3rd Cavalry Divisions, was constituted mostly 
from colonial troops that had been stationed 
abroad, and was temporarily added to the BEF 
order of battle. These units were landed via the 
Channel ports and initially moved toward 
Antwerp to support the Belgians still resisting 
there. When that city was given up (9 October), 
the 4th Corps covered the Belgian retreat to the 
west. 

Ypres 

By 22 October, the four corps of the BEF 
formed a north-south line from around Ypres 
southward about 30 miles. The French 8th Army 
and the Belgian Army defended to the coast in 
the north, while the French 10th Army joined 
the British right south of the Canal de La Bassee. 
The BEF's arrangement, from north to south, 
was: 1st Corps, 4th Corps, Cavalry Corps, 3rd 
Corps, 2nd Corps. 

The Germans moved their restructured 4th 
Army — now consisting of highly motivated but 
hastily trained young soldiers direct from 
Germany, and one blooded corps transferred 
from the left wing — opposite the BEF. For a 
week beginning 20 October, the Germans 
launched intense but diffuse and uncoordinated 
assaults all across this portion of the front. 

Amazingly, Gen. Ferdinand Foch (now 
overall commander of the northern Allied 
armies), whose command was outnumbered 
nearly five to three by the German forces oppo¬ 
site, ordered the Allied offensive resumed dur¬ 
ing a pause in the enemy attacks. This new 
push lasted only two days and met no sqopess. 
By the end of that week, 2nd Corps was so 
exhausted Sir John pulled them from the line. 
But some of those 2nd Corps battalions had to 
be pressed into battle again only a few days 
later at Ypres. 

By 28 October, the Germans recognized the 
need to concentrate their efforts and accordingly 
intensified their pressure against Haig's 1st 
Corps at Ypres (now including the 7th Infantry 
Division from the just-disbanded 4th Corps). 
The BEF proved tenacious in this new defensive 
battle, which lasted through the middle of 
November, and though outnumbered and in 
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How to Read Unit Symbols. 

Unit symbols are a quick and easy way (once you get used to them) to clearly show the 
makeup of even the largest and most complex military organizations. The symbols are used 
to show the location of the unit on a map. When combined with other symbols in a wire- 
diagram, the symbols can be used to show the strength and weaponry of a single unit (a 
Table of Organization and Equipment, or TO&E) or show all the units commanded by some 
higher organization (an Order of Battle, or OB). 

Each unit is identified by a box. The symbol inside the box indicates the unit's type, meaning 
the primary weaponry and equipment the unit uses to carry out its missions. Examples of 
unit types ore: 


X Infantry 

Road-Motorized Infantry 
|^f| Cross-Country Motorized Infantry 
Airmobile or Air Assault (heliborne) 

|- ■ | Airborne (or Paratroop) 

[*& J Marines or Naval Infantry 
[ ▲ | Mountain Infantry 
[fed] Mechanized (or "Armored”) Infantry 
[m ] Combat Engineers 
[X! Commando or Special Forces 
\s/\ Horse Cavalry 
\(/*) \ Armored Cavalry or Reconnaisance 
Motorcycle Troops 
l oou | Armored Cars 
|( ) J Armor or Tank 

[fi) ] Assault Gun or Self-Propelled Artillery 
J Truck Towed Artillery 
\j*C'\ Horse-Drawn Artillery 


| -~H)| Rocket Artillery 
1 j 1 Mortars 
[\*/| Anti-Tank 

1/Z\] Anti-Aircraft Artillery (pre-1945) 
[ ] Modern Air Defense Artillery 

[V^j Signals or Communication Troops 
|qjp| Fixed-Wing Bombers 
|c|cj| Fixed-Wing Fighters 
|cju| Attack Helicopters 
| 1 Supply or Transport 

| R | Replacments 

Motorized Special Ops 
| ^ | Military Police 

Motorized Anti-Tank 
fcj] Self-Propelled Anti-Tank 
\0] Combined Arms 
[xt>J Wheeled Marines 
[0] Motorized Marines 


Unit Size 


XXXXXX Theater of Operations - Regiment 

XXXXX - Army Group or Front - Battalion 

XXXX - Army - Company 

X X X - Corps - Platoon 

X X - Division - Section 


X - Brigade - Squad or Fire Team 

Notes 

1. If a unit symbol displays o heavy band down its left side, or a por tion of its symbology is 
filled in, that unit is armed with "hea vy" wea pons. For instance, this 1X3 would mean 
"heavy weapons infantry," while this |Lj| would mean "heavy tanks.” 

2. If there is bracket (P ]) atop a unit's size-symbol, that unit is ad hoc in nature, Meaning 
it wos/is) not a regular organization in its army, but was created for some special 
(temporary) purpose or mission. 

3. The number or word appearing to the side of a unit box is that outfit’s numeric or name 
identity. For instance, this unit r0ki would be the 1st Mechanized Infantry Division. 


poor defensive positions prevented a break¬ 
through. The German soldiers pressing the 
assaults, though spirited, lacked tactical skill 
and suffered enormous casualties. 

Conclusions 

The original BEF had spent itself as a fight¬ 
ing force. By 1 November, excluding the newly 
organized Indian Corps, 75 of the BEF's 84 
infantry battalions consisted of less than 300 
men — down from a prewar establishment of 
1,007. Total casualties since the start of the war 
amounted to 89,000 — which was more than the 
original infantry establishment of the seven reg¬ 
ular divisions of the BEF. 

The demise of the BEF had unfortunate 
repercussions in that it deprived the newly 
forming citizen armies a skilled cadre to build 
around. The British high command might have 
given up its lack of confidence in those arriving 
"civilian soldiers" if there had been a strong pro¬ 
fessional element remaining to mix among them. 
This continued distrust of the citizen soldier by 
his generals at least partially accounts for the 
uninspired British infantry tactics employed 
throughout the rest of the war. 

Still, to its everlasting credit, the original 
BEF proved Henry Wilson's pessimistic predic¬ 
tion wrong — one cavalry and six infantry divi¬ 
sions had been just enough to tip the scales and 
prevent a German victory in 1914. Q 
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AUSTRALIAN DESIGN GROUP Proudly Presents 
3 new World in Flames Kits r~ 



Special Mail Order Price: These 3 kits, only $US50 


Planes in Flames: Gold contains: 

600 lull-colour counters in¬ 
cluding all major combat air¬ 
craft of WW11 (W1F CS 7-9) 

1 x 4-page Rule book 
1 x lb-page Scenarios book (in¬ 
cluding optional rules, WIF5 
air rules and aircraft specs) 

1 x W1F5 Combat Charts 
1 x Available Pilots 1 lack 


6 I'4.1, , 

3 ® 


3 fiflft 3 

m 


ADCi proudly announces the: 
World in Flames Newsletter 

• I 6 A5 page quarterly full ol new 
optional i ules. hints & info 

• WiF Rating System 

• List of WiF players in your are 
•special subscriber discounts 




’Tounun^tFOOTBACCOaaiii 


Another Great 


Africa Aflame contains 

200 full-colour counters 
(WIF Countersheet 14) 
466nmi x 665mm map o 
Africa (Pacific scale) 

1 x 8-page Rule book 
lx WIF 5th Ed. Charts 


Expansion Kit 


Asia Aflame contains: 

200 lull-colour counters (WIF CS 15) 

A 236mm x 584mm map of central Asia 
A175mm x 294mm map of Scandinavia 
(both on the Pacific scale) 
x 8-page Rule book 
1 x WIF 5th Edition Charts 


ADG also Proudly Announces 


Your team has made it to the 

pinnacle, the World Cup Final! 
Your team is good, but how good? 
Against 23 opponents, can you go 
all the way to victory & glory. ‘' 
be crowned World Champii ' 


I World Cup Football contains: 

12 large hard-mounted game 
I boards (Olympic & World Cup) 

14-page Rule book (German & 
I French translations available) 
|S4 National team tokens & flags 
1192 Playing cards 
[24 Plastic feet 


Send cheques to: 
US/Canada Orders- 

Aust. Design Group 
13875th St.. 

Los Osos 
CA 93402 USA 
World Orders- 
Aust. Design Group 
25 Quandong St.. 
O'Connor, ACL 2(1)1 
Australia 


Days of Decision 11 

Pre-issue Special: 
Mail-orders posted by 
Dec 31 only US$40 


08$ Prices (till Jan ’95): 

World in Flames - $60 
Planes in Flames - $25 
Africa Aflame - $20 
Asia Aflame - $20 
Fatal Alliances 11 1 - $25 
WiF Annual-$20 
WiF5 Rules-$15 
WiF5 Rules & C$6-$20 
Wif4to5 Update kit-$35 
WiF5 CS1-6- $25 
WiF5 Maps - $20 set 
WiF Newsletter - $20 
(annual subscription) 
DoD II * - $50 
World Cup Football - $45 
Rub Out - $20 
available Dec '93 


Mail Oi dei Only-US$: 
(CoA games) 

Armec du Nord-$34 
Mont. St. Jean kit-$34 
Ligny - $44 
Quatre Bras - $34 
Auerstaedt - $34 
Albuera-Espagnol-$34 
Emperor Returns-$29 
Lee takes Command - $24 
Campaigns of Lee-$34 
Mississippi Fortress-$22 
March thru Georgia-$22 
Chancellorsville - $34 
War for the Union - $34 
Prelude to Disaster - $34 
Speed of Heat - $39 
(Xeno games) 

World at Wai: 2nded.-$18 
World at War Plasties-$29 
Seekrieg- $24 
Guard du Corps-$24 
>f Glory $14 


D 1993 AUSTRALIAN DESIGN GROUP We accept Visa/Mastercar 
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Handers’ Flooded 
Fields 


by Paul Van 

[Ed's Note. Right — say that title five times really 
fast! More seriously, here's the story of how the “Race 
to the Sea" was finally brought to an end on the 
Belgian coast. Author Van Pul is a retired Belgian offi¬ 
cer, and is currently working on a book detailing this 
entire episode of his country's history. Once again, 
Allied units are in plain text, German in italics.] 

Background 

Belgium and Holland are referred to togeth¬ 
er as the "Low Countries," since a large fraction 
of their land lies at or below sea level. Through 
the centuries, a vast system of dikes has been 
built to keep the waters back, and an elaborate 
scheme of canals and sluices protects the area 
from saltwater flooding. 

Invading armies have often punished unco¬ 
operative peasants in the area by breaching the 
earthen dikes and letting ruinous sea water 
spread across the fertile plains. In turn, the mag¬ 
istrates and merchants of the many fortified 
towns across the region would initiate controlled 
floods in the surrounding countryside to keep 
approaching enemies at a safe distance and out 
of firing range. Many water control structures 
there have been purposefully built with that idea 
in mind. By the end of the 19th century, howev¬ 
er, construction costs had risen dramatically. The 
Belgian and Dutch governments could only 
afford to build elaborate forts and make defen¬ 
sive flooding preparations for the most impor¬ 
tant regions in each country. 

One such area was the Belgian seaport of 
Antwerp. By 1912, the Belgian high command 
had turned that city into 

___ a "fortified area," and 

The Belgian Army j had chosen it as the base 

I August 1914 I f or its "Field Army." 

That is, after defending 
the borders of the nation 
for as long as possible 
Antwerp against any invader — 

I Namur presumably France or 

Germany — the mobile 
’ units of the Belgian army 

"Field Army" "Fortress Army" wouJd retreat tQ An _ 


1 


Pul 

twerp and there join the "Fortress Army" com¬ 
posed of reserve and static units. Since Belgium's 
neutrality had been guaranteed by all the Great 
Powers of Europe, the Belgians expected by the 
time their mobile force had withdrawn into 
Antwerp's fort perimeter some combination of 
guarantor states would have come to the rescue. 

As events unfolded in 1914, powerful 
German forces began to ring Antwerp by the 
start of October. But the British and French had 
been unable to move forward far enough to link 
Antwerp directly to their main front. Thus the 
Belgians risked their entire army being isolated 
within the circle of forts and inundations. They 
also knew — since it had been demonstrated at 
Liege — their forts were no real match for the 
Germans' super heavy siege guns. 

A two-division British relief force was landed 
at Ostend and Zeebrugge, but it only managed to 
advance as far as Ghent. At that point the Belgian 
government decided the Field Army must escape 
the looming encirclement and try to join the main 
Allied front to the southwest. But King Albert 
resisted the idea of completely subsuming his 
army within the Anglo-French alliance. To keep 
his nation's political options open, he wanted to 
retain control over its army — the surest way to 
do that was to hang on to at least some portion of 
Belgian soil for as long as possible. 

By 15 October, the Belgian Field Army had 
taken up defensive positions behind the Yser 
River, just within the westernmost edge of 
Belgium. The Belgians' position had been 
improved by this move, since their right flank 
was now in contact with the French 32nd Corps, 
which had moved into the area between 
Dixmude and Ypres, while the BEF was assem¬ 
bling around Ypres. 

The German 3rd Reserve Corps faced the 
Belgians along a twisting front of some 17 miles 
(28 km). The corps was part of the newly 
reformed 4th Army, which had orders to push 
along the coast and take Dunkirk. With no fur¬ 
ther reinforcements in sight for the Belgians, this 
German plan should have been easily accom¬ 
plished. But the Belgians surprised the attackers; 
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they managed to not only slam the door to 
Dunkirk, but also to safeguard the indepen¬ 
dence of their country. 

On the Yser 

By 21 October, the Germans had pushed 
across the Yser at an exposed bend between 
Schoorbakke and Tervaete. Since this develop¬ 
ment deprived the Belgians defending the area 
of the protection of the river's levees, there was 
no cover to take on the flat, bare grassland. The 
Belgians tried to make strongpoints out of the 
few homesteads that rose from the heavy clay 
soil, but they were steadily forced back on a 
drainage canal that wound between one and 
two miles west of the river. The situation that 
had seemed to be improving was suddenly 
becoming untenable, since the enemy had now 
broken the last natural defense line the Belgians 
could use before being pushed entirely out of 
their country. 

The French came to the rescue on the 23rd by 
committing their 42nd Infantry Division to aid 
the Belgians. By evening the German advance 
was halted and the Belgian line was restabilized 
behind the embankment of the Nieuport-Dix- 
mude railway. This position even had an advan¬ 
tage over the Yser, since in running straight the 
railroad cut the length of the front the Belgians 
had to man by some three miles (five km). 

But the new embankment position also had 
one serious disadvantage. If German guns could 
be brought close enough, such a straight and ele¬ 


vated line would make an easy target. Only a siz¬ 
able inundation along the east side of the em¬ 
bankment could prevent the enemy from closing 
in with field artillery. If the Germans brought for¬ 
ward some of their longer-ranged guns, an 
absolutely final defense line might still be formed 
on the Loo Canal, another five miles to the west, 
after flooding the whole area to the east of it. 



The open flood doors of one of the locks at Nieuport, with a view of the 
Yser Channel running toward the sea. The picture was taken early in 
the war in 1914. Note the extreme flatness of the countryside. 
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As these details generated spirited and 
lengthy discussions of tactics and hydrography 
among the officers and engineers at the front, 
the view from Belgian army headquarters at 
Furnes seemed to he turning decidedly bleak. 


There the inundation concept was seen as 
a desperate idea that might immediately 
save the army, and later the political for¬ 
tunes of the kingdom at a future peace 
conference. l ikewise, however, the flood¬ 
ing would abort the planned French 
counteroffensive along the coast, which 
the French command had just categorized 
as "imperative" if the Channel ports of 
Zeebrugge and Ostend were to be retak¬ 
en. The Royal Navy wanted those places 
as supply and reinforcement points for a 
later push east across Flanders. Fven 
more, the whole flooding scheme would 
be overturned if the Germans broke 
through the Allied lines farther south at 
Ypres. That would allow them to bypass 
the entire inundated area, outflank the 
Belgians and push them into the sea 
between Nieuport and Dunkirk. 

The debate only ended late on the 26th 
when word came the French had abandoned 
their scheme of a coastal attack and were pulling 
out their forces around Nieuport that had begun 
to assemble for it. 



Henry Geeraert. This civilian barge operator made himself invaluable 
to his nation's defense late in October 1914. After all other officials 
had fled Nieuport, he remained behind to show the army engineers 
the vital water control points around the town. In belated commemo 
ration of his efforts, during the 1950s the Belgian treasury issued a 
1,000 Trane note bearing his likeness. 


Taking the Risk 

Just as the French were canceling their 
offensive, rains and simple exhaustion brought 
on what turned into a two day lull in German 
operations. The Belgians, having determined on 
their course of action at last, used the time to 
open the various flood control gates around 
Nieuport. I .uckily, the Germans, whose outposts 
were by this point only a few hundred yards 
from the locks and gates to be opened, failed to 
notice or understand what was going on and left 
the small Belgian engineering parties to accom¬ 
plish their missions unmolested. 

On the morning of 30 October, with the 
released waters just beginning to accumulate 
east of the railroad embankment, the Germans 
resumed their attacks. They succeeded in break¬ 
ing across the line at one point and fought their 
way house to house into the village of Ramscap- 
pelle. But by this point word of the flooding 
plan had sped through the Allied ranks, and 
every soldier became energized, fighting desper¬ 
ately to hold their positions while looking 
beyond the attackers to get a first glimpse of the 
rising waters. 

By noon the daring endeavor could be seen 
to be working. Water was creeping steadily 
inland along and over the many ditches and 
pastures east of Ramscappelle. The attacking 
Germans could only watch dumbfounded as the 
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ground beneath their feet disappeared under 
a rising blanket of water. 

As the water rose, so too did the morale 
of the Belgians. In the afternoon, aided by 
some French Senegalese troops, Belgian units 
were able to launch a determined counterat¬ 
tack into the disputed village. That evening, 
still ignorant of the cause of the spreading 
flood, the commander of the German 3rd 
Reserve Corps ordered the withdrawal of all 
his forces to positions north and east of the 
Yser River. That withdrawal was completed 
with the Germans still believing the flooding 
was due to nothing more than the rains that 
had fallen during the past few weeks. 

Epilogue 

The Germans stood east of the Yser for 
the remainder of the war, while the Belgians 
strengthened the defense of the railway 
embankment. All during that time a special 
"Pontoneer" unit worked to maintain and 
extend the inundated No Man's Land to the 
east, and then south to Dixmude, always 
channeling the waters into German-occupied 
territory. In spite of frequent bombardment, 
the Belgians kept the various flood control 
structures in Nieuport operational through¬ 
out most of the war. Late in 1918, however, 
just before the final Allied offensives began, 
the Germans — finally getting a firm idea of 
what had been going on — obliterated all the 
sluices and locks around Nieuport. © 
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A FEW COOP MEN 


A MILITARY HISTORY OF 
SPARTA 

BY RICHARD M. BERTHOLD 


[Ed's Note. All dates in this article are BC.] 

A Mutant is Born 

Sparta is certainly one of the more bizarre 
states in history. In the interests of stability and 
defense, she deliberately turned herself into a 
quasi-socialist military camp, which for almost 
three centuries produced the finest soldiers in 
Greece. The cost of that, however, was a com¬ 
munity lacking virtually everything associated 
with civilized society. 

The history of Sparta begins in the wake of 
the Dorian invasions, a migration of barbarians 
from the north that thoroughly destroyed 
Mycenaean civilization (c.1600-1200) and 
plunged Greece into its "Dark Age" (c.1200- 
750). By 1000, the Dorians had probably occu¬ 
pied all of Laconia, the area that would com¬ 
prise the territory of the Spartan state. In the late 
10th or early 9th century, the town of Sparta was 
formed from the amalgamation of several vil¬ 
lages in the Eurotas valley. By the middle of the 
8th century, this new town had conquered 
Laconia, and the poll's (city-state) of Sparta was 
established. 

The government of classical Sparta didn't 
radically depart from the standard city-state 
model: a citizen assembly of adult males (the 
apella), a council (the gerousia) that prepared the 
agenda for the assembly, and a board of annual¬ 
ly elected magistrates (the ephors). Unique 
among the Greek city-states, Sparta also 
retained a hereditary kingship, two of them in 
fact. But the official power of those kings was 
limited to commanding the army in the field; 
and even then they were accompanied by a 
magistrate who would report back on their 
activities. The five magistrates represented the 
real executive power in the state, though the 
longer tenure of the monarchs gave them a great 
deal of unofficial authority. The council, com¬ 


posed of the kings and 28 citizens over the age 
of 60, also wielded tremendous prestige-based 
influence and could easily dominate the assem¬ 
bly because of its control of the agenda and 
because Spartans were taught from birth to 
assent readily to authority. 

It was in its social and economic structure 
that Sparta most seriously differed from the rest 
of Greece. Though there were virtually no 
slaves, much, if not most, of the population of 
Laconia was composed of helots: state-owned 
serfs tied to the plots of land they worked for 
their Spartan masters. There were also a number 
of non-Spartan communities, the "dwellers- 
around" ( perioikoi ), which were nominally free 
and locally autonomous, but ultimately subordi¬ 
nate to the Spartan state, in which they had no 
political rights. The dwellers-around did con¬ 
tribute contingents to the Spartan army, and the 
Greek world grouped them with the Spartans 
under the collective name "Lacedaemonians." 

True Spartans constituted only a minority of 
the population, and only adult males were full 
citizens, called Spartiates or "equals" ( homoioi ). 
Raised by the state from the age of six, they were 
utterly dedicated to Sparta, and spent their lives 
training for war (or for motherhood in the case 
of the women). Though they continued to live in 
barracks until age 30, each Spartiate received an 
equal and inalienable allotment of land (the 
kleros), which would be worked by helots to sus¬ 
tain him while he devoted his time to maintain¬ 
ing fitness and martial skills. The land plots also 
provided the food he contributed to his common 
mess, and that contribution in fact constituted 
the formal requirement for citizenship. 

Various austerity laws enforced economic 
equality, and coinage was banned altogether in 
an economy that was deliberately kept primitive 
in the interests of social order. Anything that 
didn't contribute to the goal of creating and sus- 
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taining fine soldiers found no official place in 
Sparta, and its society consequently became lit¬ 
tle more than a support organization for the 
army. 

How Sparta came to be this way is not clear. 
Greek tradition held it was all the work of one 
law giver, Lycurgus, who sometime in the 9th 
century reformed the entire structure of the 
Spartan state and society, following the instruc¬ 
tions of the Great Rhetra, an oracle from Delphi. 
For a number of reasons that story couldn't have 
been true, and it's possible to outline a more 
credible evolutionary scheme, though precise 
chronology remains elusive. 

Until early in the Archaic Age (c.750-500), 
Sparta's constitutional development appears to 
have followed the general Greek pattern. The 
assembly and council grew out of the informal 
assembly of warriors and council of elders of the 
Dark Age, and the five magistrates resulted 
from the efforts of an increasingly powerful 
nobility to limit kingly authority. In the other 
city-states those efforts led to the disappearance 
of monarchy, but it survived in limited form at 
Sparta. That was perhaps due to the curious 


dual kingship — which was possibly the result 
of an early union of two distinct tribes — in 
which each naturally worked as a check on the 
other. 

In the 8th century, Sparta began to depart 
from the Greek pattern. While most of Greece 
was at that time bleeding off excess population 
through oversees colonization, the Spartans 
turned instead to territorial expansion at home 
and conquered their fertile western neighbor, 
Messenia (First Messenian War, c.740-720). The 
Messenians were gradually turned into helots, 
and in the ensuing centuries the influx of Spar¬ 
tans and their system would make Messenia vir¬ 
tually an extension of the Spartan state. This 
recourse to direct territorial aggrandizement 
made Sparta different from the other city-states, 
and very likely sustained the inherited warrior 
values eroding elsewhere. 

Around the beginning of the 7th century, 
Sparta, like the rest of the Greek world, adopted 
the hoplite phalanx, in which mostly middle 
class citizens fought as heavy infantry in densely 
packed lines. This simple change in fighting 
style had a momentous impact on Greek society 
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and made the 7th and 6th centuries a period of 
dramatic political change. Commercial develop¬ 
ment and the arrival of the hoplite army 
deprived the old aristocratic families of their 
monopolies on economic and military power. As 
a result, the bill for generations of oppressive 
rule suddenly came due. Ambitious individuals 
arose to capitalize on the discontent and direct 
the power of the middle class forces in a chal¬ 
lenge to the old order. 


A flood of revolution swept Greece, elimi¬ 
nating the blood aristocracies. Their place was 
taken by the new revolutionary leaders, who fol¬ 
lowed their successful coups by establishing 
themselves in sole power — usually to the over¬ 
all benefit of society - - and ushering in the "Age 
of Tyrants." 

In Sparta this growing pressure on aristo¬ 
cratic government was made worse by local 
troubles. Through the middle years of the 7th 
century, Sparta was involved in a series of sharp 
conflicfs, including a major defeat by Argos at 
the Rattle of Hysiae in 669, and a massive revolt 
of the Messenians (Second Messenian War, c. 
650-620) that for a time threatened her very exis¬ 
tence. The Messenians were ultimately crushed, 
but the hardships imposed by that long, difficult 
struggle compounded existing problems and led 
to anti-government agitation. Sparta was ripe 
for revolution. 

One came, but without bringing a tyranny. 
The ruling circles saw the handwriting on the 
wall and sometime in the second half of the 7th 
century implemented the "Lycurgan" reforms, 
transforming Spartan society. A massive redis¬ 
tribution of land provided virtually every adult 
male Spartan with a plot and equal hoplite sta¬ 
tus, thus guaranteeing their access to the politi¬ 
cal structure. 

At the same time, or perhaps a bit later, old 
Dorian customs, such as the common mess, 
were tightened up and institutionalized, while 
various austerity laws were also passed, all in 


DUEL ATTHYREAE 


Some time around the middle of the 6th century, 
the Spartans occupied Thyreae, a strip of Argive terri¬ 
tory running down the east coast of the Peloponnesus. 
The Argives promptly sent out their army, but the 
two sides agreed to leave the decision to the spears of 
two select groups of 300 men, perhaps to limit the loss 
of manpower. The champions were chosen, and the 
remainder of those present withdrew from sight of 
the field so neither army would be tempted to inter¬ 
fere if its side began to lose. 

When darkness fell and finally put an end to the 
mini-battle, only three fighters were left standing — 
two Argives, Alcenor and Chromios, and one Spartan, 
Othryades. The Argives departed with news of the 
outcome, but Othryades remained to strip the Argive 
dead of their equipment. 

When the main bodies of the armies came togeth¬ 
er again the following day, both sides claimed victory: 


the Argives because they had more survivors, the 
Spartans because they had kept possession of the bat¬ 
tlefield and stripped the dead. The arguing led to 
blows and ultimately a full-fledged battle in which 
both armies suffered heavy casualties. The Spartans 
clearly won the second contest, and the area of 
Thyreae was added to Laconia as what turned out to 
be Sparta's last direct territorial annexation. 

According to Herodotus, the Argives resolved 
after their defeat to wear their hair short until they 
recovered Thyreae (which they did in the 4th centu¬ 
ry). The Spartans determined to wear theirs long, pre¬ 
sumably to commemorate the humiliation of their tra¬ 
ditional foe. It was also said that Othryades, ashamed 
at being the only survivor of the 300 Spartan champi¬ 
ons, killed himself. Much of this sounds like heroic 
fiction, but it is in fact just the kind of thing Spartans 
actually did. 
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the interest of maintaining stability, economic 
equality and a simple lifestyle conducive to pro¬ 
ducing fit warriors. In all probability, Lycurgus 
was by this time just a name that attached itself 
to the reforms because of the Greek inclination 
to attribute all major historical developments to 
the initiative of an individual. 

The system did indeed provide stability; for 
the next quarter millennium Sparta was more or 
less free of the domestic political disturbances 
that were the bane of the other city-states. It 
also produced fine soldiers, giving Spartan 
hoplites a distinct advantage in discipline and 
training. Because they were free to devote all 
their time to the art of war, the Spartans were in 
effect the only professional soldiers in a world 
of amateur citizen militias. The impact of that 
edge is easily seen: Sparta was the only 
city-state of any significance that had no walls, 
and her hoplites did not lose a major set battle 
against other heavy infantry until the defeat at 
Leuctra in 371. 

The Achilles Heel 

There were serious defects, however. For 
one, a system keyed to producing only obedient 
cogs for a military machine tends to smother 
intelligence, imagination, initiative and other 
qualities associated with leadership. As a result, 
not only did Sparta produce few good military 
strategists, but those who did appear, such as 
Brasidas, were treated with a certain measure of 
suspicion. Further, the primitive living stan¬ 
dards and rigid rules of Spartan society may 
have helped create healthy, disciplined, no-non¬ 
sense citizens, but it also made them notoriously 
corruptible and greedy when confronted with 
the outside world. 

The greatest weakness, the one ultimately 
responsible for Sparta's decline, lay in the fact 
that over the long run the system couldn't 
maintain the economic and social equality at its 
heart. While the reforms provided every 
Spartan with his plot of land and hoplite status, 
some real differences in wealth remained, most 
obviously in the case of the kings. That needn't 
have been a problem, so strong was the idea of 
citizen equality, but the Lycurgan structure pro¬ 
vided too many loopholes and too much mobili¬ 
ty for a supposedly closed system. Not all the 
land was completely inalienable, and marriage 
and family inheritance allowed property to be 
accumulated. 

The result was that over the years land own¬ 
ership concentrated in the hands of fewer and 
fewer fami lies, a problem compounded by rising 


expectations in a static economy. His plot of 
land may have provided a Spartan a standard of 


SPARTAN SCHOOL DAYS 

As part of the Lycurgan reforms, Sparta created the first 
— and indeed the only — structured educational system in 
ancient Greece, the agoge. It began at birth, when the new¬ 
born were inspected by a state board; defective or sickly 
infants were "exposed" (left out to die), a common enough 
practice among all the Greeks. At the age of six, male chil¬ 
dren were taken from their mothers and placed in the care 
of a state system that seems to have combined the worst 
aspects of the Hitler Youth with those of the traditional 
English public school. 

The boy remained with his age group, which was orga¬ 
nized into troops and always under the control of an older 
boy or young man who had complete authority over his 
wards, especially when it came to punishment. At the age of 
20, the lads joined the army, which was also organized by 
age group. They were permitted to marry at that time, but 
had to continue to live in barracks and could only visit their 
mates by sneaking out. Not until age 30 were they finally 
admitted to the assembly and allowed to set up their own 
households. Girls lived at home, but were also organized 
into troops and received extensive military training. 

The agoge was intended to produce hardy soldiers (or 
mothers of soldiers) dedicated to the state. Literacy, music 
and dance were taught, since all had some utility in war. 
But beyond those subjects the curriculum was strictly mar¬ 
tial and physical, with an emphasis on teaching the students 
to withstand brutality and suffering. Each young Spartan 
had only a cloak for warmth, and was expected to supple¬ 
ment his meager rations through theft and cunning — even 
though getting caught for the slightest infraction meant a 
severe beating. 

Undeniably, the system produced disciplined, resource¬ 
ful, incredibly brave and loyal warriors, seemingly immune 
to hardship and suffering. At the same time, however, it 
produced unimaginative, narrow-minded adults, who were 
equally insensitive to the hardships and sufferings of oth¬ 
ers, and who were prone to reflect the brutality of their 
upbringing in their dealings with outsiders. 

The classic anecdote about the Spartan boy allowing a 
stolen fox hidden under his cloak to tear his chest apart, 
rather than reveal the fact of his theft to his group leader, 
illustrates a degree of discipline and a willingness to suffer 
that might well strike the modern reader as something just 
short of perverse. Few mothers today would relate to the 
Spartan woman who supposedly rejoiced upon learning all 
her sons had fallen in the same battle. (Spartan men, inci¬ 
dentally, were widely believed to be completely henpecked 
at home. That was one comforting thought, perhaps, to 
those whom they terrified on the battlefield.) 
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living adequate for the 7th century, but as the 
years rolled by that standard became increasing¬ 
ly inadequate, as other Greeks, including the 
dwellers-around, continued with more natural 
social and economic development. Even the 
Spartan educational system couldn't completely 
eradicate the basic human drive to have as much 
(or more) than the next guy. 

The result of this internal societal stress was 
a constantly shrinking number of full Spartiates, 
as the birth rate declined (an inevitable 
approach to preserving wealth). More and more 
economically marginal citizens failed to meet 
their required contribution to the common mess, 
thus putting themselves into a disenfranchised 
group called the "inferiors" ( hypomeiones ). The 


problem apparently didn't show itself seriously 
until the end of the 6th century, but from then 
on the citizen body steadily contracted, from 
some 8,000 equals in 480 to only 1,500 in 371. 
That in turn meant the number of Spartan sol¬ 
diers steadily declined, diminishing the quality 
of the Lacedaemonian army and increasing 
Sparta's reliance on the dwellers-around and 
her not always enthusiastic allies. 

Alliances 

Having come so close to catastrophe during 
the Messenian revolt, Sparta sought in the first 
half of the 6th century to prevent a recurrence 
by winning agreements with northern Pelopon¬ 
nesian states, such as Elis, and fighting off inter- 


THE SPARTAN EDGE IN HOPLITE WARFARE 


Perhaps the most striking aspect of the new style of 
hoplite warfare that swept the Greek world around the 
beginning of the 7th century was the weight of the 
equipment: the average Archaic Age soldier sported 
some 70 lbs. of equipment, which was typically half his 
body weight. He carried a round wooden shield a yard 
in diameter (the hoplon, from which he gets his name) 
and wore a metal helmet, a leather, metal or layered- 
linen breastplate and, if he could afford them, metal 
greaves to protect his lower legs. Though he generally 
possessed a short sword, his primary weapon was a 
six-and-a-half to ten foot thrusting spear. 

The strength of this style of warfare was the forma¬ 
tion, the phalanx, in which the hoplites were lined up 
shoulder to shoulder, frequently (but not always) eight 
rows deep. This created an unbroken shield wall over 
which the front rank of men would thrust and stab with 
their spears. There were no tactical sub-units, and 
movement within the phalanx was confined to men 
from the rear ranks stepping forward to take the places 
of fallen comrades. 

The tactics of phalanx warfare were simple in the 
extreme: the men formed up, crossed the field and 
crashed into the enemy. Battles themselves were essen¬ 
tially vicious shoving matches, with the rear ranks 
pushing those ahead of them with their shields. 
Probably the best clue a hoplite had regarding which 
side was winning was whether he was being shoved 
forward or backward. Since maintaining formation was 
the key to the power of the phalanx, the side that first 
broke a hole in the enemy front, or outflanked it, gener¬ 
ally won, with the fleeing enemy infantry suddenly 
easy prey for any light troops present. 

A major strong point of this type of fighting is that 
it doesn't require much skill, just strong bodies and 


enthusiasm, which made it perfect for the citizen militi¬ 
amen of ancient Greece. That's where the Spartans 
gained their edge, since their citizens were free to 
spend all their time training, becoming in effect 
"unpaid professionals." Given the nature of the fight¬ 
ing, greater skill in weapon handling probably didn't 
make much difference, but greater skill in forming and 
maintaining the phalanx certainly did. That in turn 
allowed the Spartans to exploit whatever advantages 
there were within an inherently simple system. For 
example, typically as it advanced, a phalanx tended to 
creep to the right, as each man unconsciously sought 
the maximum protection from his neighbor's shield. 
The Spartans, trained to move straight forward, could 
thus turn their march discipline into a strength that bet¬ 
ter allowed them to maneuver to outflank the enemy 
line. 

The Spartans' greatest edge, however, lay in the 
personal courage and general disregard for self taught 
by their system. Relying so little on weapons skill and 
so much on formation, hoplite warfare placed a heavy 
emphasis on the steadfastness and morale of the indi¬ 
vidual soldier — and none could approach the Spartans 
in that area. Any man who survived the Spartan educa¬ 
tional system could not fail to have gained a tremen¬ 
dous advantage in his ability to withstand pain, suffer¬ 
ing and danger without breaking. This Spartan reputa¬ 
tion in fact itself became an additional advantage. The 
enemies of Sparta were confronted by a seemingly larg¬ 
er than life foe, which often undermined enemy morale 
even before battle was joined. 

There were also serious disadvantages associated 
with the hoplite phalanx, all stemming from its rigidity 
and limited mobility. The phalanx could not deal effec¬ 
tively with broken terrain, or light troops in certain sit- 
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fering neighbors like Argos. By the middle of the 
century those efforts had been successful 
enough to move Sparta into the status of preem¬ 
inent power in the Peloponnesus, replacing 
Argos (defeated in 546). 

The real turning point, however, came 
around 560, when Sparta made an alliance with 
the Arcadian city of Tegea. That marked the end 
of Sparta's direct territorial expansion and the 
beginning of the system of lopsided alliances 
that would finally provide for her domination of 
the entire Peloponnesus. By 525 fear of tyranny 
and of Argos, as well as of Spartan military 
might, had led all the Peloponnesian states 
except Argos and Achaea to conclude with 
Sparta treaties on the Tegean model. 


This system of alliances constituted the 
so-called "Peloponnesian League," known more 
accurately to the Greeks as the "Lacedaemonians 
and their allies." In much the same way Rome 
would later bind her Italian allies to her, each 
state was bound to Sparta by a perpetual treaty 
under which it agreed to harbor no Messenians 
or helots, and to "have the same friends and ene¬ 
mies and to follow the Lacedaemonians on land 
and on sea wherever they might lead." 

In effect those city-states surrendered their 
foreign policy, and while there has been much 
scholarly debate over the precise legal relation¬ 
ship between Sparta and her allies, the bottom 
line is clear: Sparta acted according to her own 
interests. There were states, like Corinth, impor- 


uations, and was useless for mobile and small-unit 
operations. None of that mattered much as long as 
the Greeks fought only each other in relatively lim¬ 
ited wars with agreed-upon set battles. But by the 
5th century they were taking on the Persians and 
indulging themselves in protracted conflicts rang¬ 
ing farther and farther afield. By the end of that cen¬ 
tury, new speciality troops — such as peltasts — 
were also threatening the ponderous phalanx. 

But phalanx warfare changed remarkably little 
from the 7th to the 4th centuries; perhaps because it 
had become so deeply embedded in Greek society, 
with hoplite status being virtually synonymous 
with citizenship. Equipment gradually became 
lighter over the years, but the first real tactical inno¬ 
vation didn't come until the 370s, when Epamin- 
ondas hit on the idea of forming an asymmetric line 
and advancing in echelon. A generation later, Philip 
II of Macedon gave his hoplites smaller shields and 
two-handed pikes (the sarissa, perhaps 15 feet 
long). Even more importantly, he developed the 
notion of combined arms combat, thereby solving 
most of the problems associated with the classic 
phalanx by integrating it with light-armed, missile, 
and mounted forces. 

By the time of Philip and Alexander, however, 
the Greek world was moving rapidly into an age of 
professional armies. For that reason, what had per¬ 
haps been the most attractive feature of the old 
hoplite phalanx — its simplicity — no longer car¬ 
ried much weight. 

The bottom diagram shows the classic phalanx in open 

formation, with each file having a frontage of 6-8 feet. 

When advancing to contact, the rear half of each file 
would advance into the spaces between the files, creating 
the solid "shield wall." 



^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
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tant enough that their concerns were never com¬ 
pletely ignored, and assemblies of allies were 
occasionally convened before major undertak¬ 
ings, but the Spartans otherwise did whatever 
they felt they could get away with, ordering the 
allies about and interfering with their internal 


affairs. On the other hand, if Sparta was momen¬ 
tarily weak or distracted, the allies didn't so 
readily dance to her tune, and many might even 
ignore their military commitments. 

Even though Sparta had turned into an 
armed camp and commanded the tremendous 


SPARTAN COURAGE: THERMOPYLAE 


In August 480, King Leonidas of Sparta occupied 
positions at Thermopylae with an army of some 7,000 
hoplites, while the bulk of the Greek fleet took up sta¬ 
tion at Artemesium on the northern coast of Euboea. 
Leonidas' force consisted of about 4,000 Pelopon¬ 
nesians, of whom 1,000 were Lacedaemonians and 300 
full Spartiates. The other 3,000 troops were from central 
Greece, 400 of whom were Thebans, whose loyalty to 
the Greek cause was suspect. The king is said to have 
selected only Spartans with sons, but the story is proba¬ 
bly apocryphal, part of the Thermopylae legend that 
emerged after the battle. 

In view of the almost 40,000 hoplites who would be 
sent to Plataea the following year, Leonidas' army 
seems small. It has been suggested it was only the van¬ 
guard, caught by the Persians before the rest of the 
troops could arrive. That may be true, but politics cer¬ 
tainly also played a role. The Spartans were reluctant to 
send their army north and wanted instead to defend 
the Isthmus of Corinth, across which they soon started 


building a wall. The Athenians, of course, couldn't 
accept such a strategy, and Leonidas' force may there¬ 
fore be seen as a compromise: Sparta would send an 
adequate force to Thermopylae, and in return the 
Athenians would keep a squadron in the Saronic Gulf, 
rather than sending the entire fleet to Artemesium. 

The 7,000 hoplites were in fact enough to hold 
Thermopylae for a considerable time. The pass, running 
between the sea and the mountains, was in places less 
than 50 feet wide. (Due to silting, the coastline is now 
several miles farther out.) The Anopaea path that 
turned the position was a narrow mountain track even 
more easily defended by heavy infantry. Leonidas 
established his force at the "Middle Gate," where the 
mountains to the south rose most precipitously and the 
defense could be further strengthened by rebuilding an 
old wall on the site. He posted the 1,000-man Phocian 
contingent on the Anopaea path in the mountains. 

When Xerxes' army, perhaps 180,000 strong, 
approached the pass, he sent out scouts and was amazed 
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power of the Peloponnesian hoplite levy, her 
foreign policy remained conservative and insu¬ 
lar for a long time. The major factor behind this 
is not difficult to discern: the helots and 
Messenians. Though they took precautions 
(establishing the first secret police in history 


and annually culling potential helot trouble¬ 
makers), the Spartans nevertheless perched 
atop a social volcano and consequently were 
loathe to send their army outside the Pelo¬ 
ponnesus, even in the face of a threat like the 
Persian invasion. 


to hear the Spartans, who happened to be taking their 
turn at manning the wall at that moment, were calmly 
exercising or brushing their long hair. Xerxes held off 
attacking for four days, not as Herodotus claims because 
he hoped the Greeks would run away, but because it 
took time to bring up the immense army, and he also 
was awaiting word from his navy. If the Greek fleet 
were dislodged from Artemesium, the Thermopylae 
position would no longer be tenable, and the Persians 
could avoid a costly frontal assault into the pass. 

The Great King finally received news from his fleet, 
but it was only a report of severe losses from storms. 
He had to force the pass. First to be sent in were the 
Medes and Cissians, men reputed to be second only to 
the Persians in quality, but they made no headway. 
Xerxes then unleashed his best troops, the "Immortals," 
a semi-professional Persian unit so named because 
their number was never allowed to fall below 10,000. 
They also made no progress, neither that day nor the 
next when the battle resumed. 

Herodotus reports Xerxes lamented his army "had 
many men, but few soldiers," but that certainly is a 
Greek patriotic fiction. The Great King had plenty of 
brave soldiers, but they wete all light and medium 
infantry. Deprived of the advantages of their numerical 
superiority and mobility in the narrow pass, they were 
simply no match for the hoplites with their heavier 
armor and longer spears. 

After two days of fruitless assault, Xerxes decided 
to try the Anopaea path through the mountains. In 
Herodotus' account, the traitor Ephialtes suddenly 
appears and reveals the existence of the path to the 
Persians, who then send a force at night. It is far more 
likely Xerxes learned of the track immediately upon 
arrival, but hesitated using it because of the simple cal¬ 
culation the Greeks would have posted a guard that 
would be even tougher to dislodge than the men in the 
pass. Probably in growing desperation, then, he sent 
Hydarnes and a picked force of Immortals to probe the 
track. According to Herodotus, the Phocians were so 
discomfited by the sudden arrival of the enemy they 
withdrew farther up the mountain to make a stand, 
only to watch the Persians race by. 

Whether it was because of Phocian incompetence or 
treachery, the pass had been turned, and from lookouts 
and deserters Leonidas soon learned that in a matter of 
hours a Persian force would be attacking him from the 
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east. He consequently sent home all his troops except 
the Spartans, the Thespians (who volunteered to stay) 
and the Thebans (whom he did not trust). According to 
legend, Leonidas decided to remain because an oracle 
had revealed that Sparta would be saved only if one of 
her kings fell in battle. Perhaps, but there was also a 
sound military reason: a rearguard, probably doomed, 
was necessary for the rest of the army to escape. 
Leonidas could hardly choose someone other than him¬ 
self and his Spartans for that mission. 

Knowing the Spartan outlook, a reader can only 
suspect those men were elated when they heard they 
were to make a last stand. They fought ferociously, and 
a battle of Homeric proportions was waged over the 
body of fallen Leonidas. But then Hydarnes' force final¬ 
ly approached and the Thebans surrendered. The sur¬ 
viving Spartans and Thespians withdrew to a hill up 
against the mountains, fighting even with bare hands 
and teeth until they were annihilated with missile fire. 

Leonidas must be faulted for not posting a Spartan 
commander with the Phocians, but no one can doubt 
his courage, and the last stand of the Spartans and 
Thespians at Thermopylae has become one of the semi¬ 
nal legends of the western world. A stone lion was later 
erected on the site, along with a number of epitaphs, 
the most famous of which was written by Simonides: 
"Oh, stranger, tell the Lacedaemonians that here we lie, 
faithful to their orders." 
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Helot danger or not, such caution is remark¬ 
able for a society so thoroughly dedicated to the 
practice of war, and ultimately it couldn't be 
sustained. Buoyed by their victory over Athens 
at the end of the 5th century, the Spartans finally 
plunged into imperialism and catastrophe. They 
were seduced, like the Athenians before them, 
by the siren song of power. 

Sparta's first serious involvement north of 
the isthmus came in 510, when Cleomenes I, one 
of their most aggressive kings, responded to an 
invitation to overthrow the tyranny of Hippias 
in Athens. Apart from Sparta's traditional hostil¬ 
ity to tyrants, and Hippias' friendship with 
Argos, Cleomenes was motivated by the oppor¬ 
tunity to extend Spartan influence into central 
Greece. The expedition was successful, but 
Cleomenes' oligarchic friends had to call him 
back two years later, when Cleisthenes' democ¬ 
ratic reforms had undermined their position. 
Cleomenes showed up with a small force and 
attempted to set up a narrow oligarchy, but was 
driven off by the Athenians. 

His policy thwarted and honor sullied, 
Cleomenes convinced the Spartans to send a 
major Peloponnesian expedition north in 506, 
but without precisely explaining his intentions. 
When the army neared Athens and Cleomenes' 
exact intent — to install a pro-Spartan tyrant — 
became known, the Corinthians backed out. 
Then the other king, Damaratus, withdrew and 
the whole enterprise collapsed. As a result of 
this embarrassment, the Spartans resolved never 
again to send out both kings in command of an 
army and would henceforth consult their allies 
before undertaking any major operation. 

The Persian Wars 

In 499 the Greek cities of Ionia (the Aegean 
coast of modern Turkey) revolted against the 
Persian Empire and immediately appealed to 
traditionally anti-Persian Sparta for aid. But 
Ionia was too far away, and Cleomenes refused, 
turning instead against the Argives, whom he 
crushed at the Battle of Sepeia in 494. By then 
the Ionian revolt had failed, and when at the end 
of the decade Persian heralds showed up in 
Greece demanding tokens of submission, Sparta, 
like Athens, refused. 

At Athens' request, Cleomenes interfered in 
Aegina, which had submitted to Persia, but his 
machinations, including getting King 
Damaratus exiled, led ultimately to his own 
downfall and suicide in 490. In that same year 
the Persians came to punish Athens and Eretria, 
which had aided the revolt, but were themselves 


annihilated on the plain of Marathon. The 
Spartans had promised aid, but were prevented 
from joining the battle by a religious festival and 
helot problems. They had to content themselves 
with touring the battlefield, envious of the victo¬ 
rious Athenians. 

The Spartans got their chance a decade later, 
when Xerxes threatened Greece with an army of 
perhaps 180,000. Despite Athens' victory at 
Marathon and her huge new fleet, the Greek 
world still looked to Sparta as the natural mili¬ 
tary leader, and she was understandably given 
supreme command on land in the anti-Persian 
alliance formed in 481. Less understandably, 
since the Athenians provided more than two 
thirds of the Greek fleet and the Spartans none, 
the latter were also given supreme command at 
sea. It was an absurd decision, but one the 
Athenians were fortunately willing to accept. 

The Spartans' inclination was of course to 
defend the isthmus, Greece's southernmost choke 
point and the gateway to the Peloponnesus; but 
they understood the need to conduct operations 
farther north, if only because of the vital impor¬ 
tance of the Athenian navy. An army of 10,000 
hoplites under Spartan command was sent to 
occupy the Tempe passes around Mt. Olympus, 
but lack of support from the Thessalian hillmen, 
and Spartan reluctance to be so far north, led in a 
few days to a withdrawal south. 

The next defensible point was the pass at 
Thermopylae, and the allies sent an army under 
King Leonidas I to defend it, while the bulk of 
the fleet took up station at Artemesium. The 
force of 6,000 to 7,000 hoplites was more than 
adequate to hold the pass, but the Persians 
found a way to turn it, and Leonidas and his 300 
Spartiates died fighting a rearguard action. 

The fall of Thermopylae meant the loss of 
central Greece, and the Athenians evacuated 
their population with their navy rather than sub¬ 
mit. The Spartans, who were already building a 
wall across the isthmus, wanted the fleet sta¬ 
tioned in the Saronic Gulf near the army, but 
agreed to the Bay of Salamis when the 
Athenians threatened to abandon the war and 
sail to Italy. 

The Athenians were right: the narrow con¬ 
fines of the bay eliminated the Persian advan¬ 
tage in numbers and seamanship, and the result¬ 
ing Greek victory deprived Xerxes of command 
of the sea, thus effectively winning the war for 
the Greeks. The Great King departed, leaving in 
central Greece an army of 60,000, and in 479 — 
after threats by Athens to defect to the Persian 
side — a reluctant Sparta finally sent the 
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SPARTAN STUBBORNNESS: PLATAEA 


When Xerxes retreated to Asia after his defeat at 
Salamis, he left behind his cousin Mardonius with 
60,000 to 70,000 troops, plus an unknown number of 
allied Greek contingents. After wintering in Thessaly, 
Mardonius moved south in the late spring of 479 to 
pressure Athens, which promptly evacuated its popula¬ 
tion for the second time and threatened to withdraw 
from the war if Sparta didn't send an army north. 

With the defeat of the Persian navy and consequent 
elimination of the threat to the Peloponnesus (the isth¬ 
mus wall had been completed), Spartan interest in cen¬ 
tral Greece had all but evaporated, and Mardonius' 
intrigues with Argos only increased the reluctance to 
move north. But Athens' threat could not be ignored, 
and in July the regent Pausanias led 5,000 Spartiates 
(two-thirds of the total), along with 5,000 periokoi and 
35,000 helot light infantry, out of Laconia. They were 
joined by 28,700 other hoplites, 8,000 of them Athenian, 
and 35,000 skirmishers. 

Mardonius retreated and established a fortified 
camp north of the Asopus River in southern Boeotia, 
where he could draw supplies from his ally Thebes 
and, he hoped, tempt the Greeks out onto the plain. 
Pausanias was not so foolish, and began deploying his 
troops along the lower slopes of the Cithaeron range, 
which forms the southern boundary of the Boeotian 
plain. In an apparent 
attempt to lure the Greeks 
north, Mardonius sent his 
cavalry against them. That 
move only resulted in the 
death of the Persian caval¬ 
ry commander, Masistus, 
and a momentary boost in 
Greek morale. 

With most of his con¬ 
tingents already arrived, 

Pausanias decided to 
move his army to the 
northeast, where a string 
of knolls, the Asopus 
ridge, offered a better 
position and more abun¬ 
dant water supplies. 

Forming a line two to 
three miles long, he divid¬ 
ed the army into four bat¬ 
tle groups, the Athenians 
holding the left and the 
Lacedaemonians the right. 

Light-armed troops, who 
don't figure in the main 
battle, were presumably 


stationed back in the hills to guard the supply lines 
south. (This move, incidentally, put the army in the ter¬ 
ritory of the Plataeans, whose abandoned city lay just to 
the southwest. To fulfill a Delphic oracle prediction that 
the Persians would be defeated on Athenian soil, the 
Plataeans removed the boundary stones between the 
two states.) 

A waiting game ensued, since Pausanias had no 
reason to move until all his troops had arrived, and 
Mardonius had little enthusiasm for attacking the 
Greeks on the ridge. Both sides were having tremen¬ 
dous difficulties with supplies, and a week after 
Pausanias occupied the Asopus ridge, a Greek supply 
train of 500 wagons was annihilated by Persian cavalry. 
That cavalry also harried the Greek army, denying 
them the Asopus as a water source, and a squadron of 
horse archers rode around the right flank and fouled 
the springs being used by the Spartans. 

Supply problems, in fact, were rapidly making the 
Asopus position untenable, and when the springs were 
lost, Pausanias decided to pull back the army toward 
Plataea and Mt. Cithaeron that very night. A retreat in 
the dark by half-trained citizen soldiers might be 
expected to have problems, and this one certainly did. 
The two center groups, composed of contingents from 
20 different cities, became confused and fell back to the 
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Peloponnesian levy north under the regent 
Pausanias. At Plataea the Greek army, almost 
39,000 hoplites strong, destroyed the Persians, 
mainly because of the discipline and skill of the 
Spartans. 

Sparta's prestige never stood higher, yet in 
the wake of the war it was Athens that benefit¬ 
ed, while the Spartans struggled simply to save 
their position in the Peloponnesus. Pausanias 
led the allied fleet in a successful campaign in 
Ionia in 478, but he was recalled as a result of a 
dithering policy debate in Sparta. They could 
not decide between the aggressive foreign policy 
advocated by Pausanias' supporters and their 
traditional insularity. 


The result was that while Athens was estab¬ 
lishing the basis for her future empire by accept¬ 
ing the Ionian invitation to form the anti-Persian 
Delian League, Sparta's bumbling and inconsis¬ 
tent policies led only to alienation of many of 
her allies. Though Athens was at this time under 
conservative, pro-Laconian leadership, the 
exiled democratic leader Themistocles took 
advantage of the situation jn the Peloponnesus 
to create by 470 an anti-Spartan alliance made 
up of Elis, Argos and most of the Arcadian 
cities, including Sparta's oldest ally, Tegea. 

With their attention now focused by the 
danger, the Spartans were able to defeat the 
coalition in the first half of the 460s, but those 
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walls of Plataea, rather than taking up their assigned 
positions (which were probably farther to the east). 
Meanwhile, the 8,600 Athenians and Plataeans who 
made up the left had not moved at all. 

According to Herodotus, the Athenians hesitated 
because of suspicion of the Spartans, but a far more rea¬ 
sonable explanation is the retreating center blocked 
their line of march to the southeast and the hesitation of 
the Spartans then raised questions about the entire 
plan. The ancient historian's reason for the Spartan 
delay is more credible: 

Amompharetos, comman¬ 
der of one of the five bat¬ 
talions of the Spartan 
army, refused to retreat in 
the face of the enemy. He 
was still arguing with 
Pausanias in the early 
morning when an Athen¬ 
ian rider arrived to find out 
what was going on. Pau¬ 
sanias ordered the Athen¬ 
ians to close up with the 
Spartans, whom he now 


led south, assuming Am¬ 
ompharetos would follow. 
As dawn was breaking, the 
Athenians moved off the 
ridge, and the stubborn 
Amompharetos finally 
took off after Pausanias, 
separated from the main 
force by more than a mile. 

At first light Mardon- 
ius could see the Asopus 
ridge had been abandoned 
and the Spartan division 
was moving toward Cith- 


aeron, apparently isolated (the Athenians were hidden 
by the ridge). He sent cavalry to delay them, while he 
began moving his infantry across the Asopus, some¬ 
thing he had hitherto refused to risk. It may be he 
decided that with the Greek army seemingly divided 
this was the opportunity to win the decisive victory 
that would stem the revolt of the Greek cities in Asia 
Minor. An attack would certainly have become impos¬ 
sible again once the Greeks resumed their positions on 
the slopes of Cithaeron. 


| A - Athenians ‘C - Thebans 

M-Megarans /V\ - Mardonius 

| P - Peloponnesians A “ Artabazos 
S - Spartans G - Greek Allies 
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troubles were an incitement to the helots and 
Messenians, who took advantage of an earth¬ 
quake to revolt in 465 or 464. The uprising was 
serious, and had Sparta not just neutralized 
Argos and regained the Arcadian cities, she 
would surely have been destroyed. The rebel¬ 
lion was suppressed by the end of the decade, 
but meanwhile a new and more dangerous 
enemy had appeared in the north — Athens. 

The Peloponnesian Wars 

In 462 the Spartans themselves completed 
the process of turning Athenian policy hostile by 
asking for help against the Messenians and then 
promptly sending the Athenian army home once 


it arrived. That insult caused the collapse of the 
conservative leadership in Athens, and in 461 
the Athenians formally ended their wartime 
alliance with Sparta and concluded a new one 
with Argos. In the following year Megara, a 
Peloponnesian League member, defected to 
Athens because of a dispute with Corinth, a far 
more important Spartan ally. In 459 the First 
Peloponnesian War began with Athenian opera¬ 
tions against Corinth, Epidarus and other cities. 
Weakened from a decade of struggle, Sparta at 
first hesitated, but ultimately had to move to 
defend her allies or see her League fall apart. 

The war was a desultory affair, reflecting 
policy debates in both Athens and Sparta. An 


Harassed by the Persian horse, Pausanias sent a 
rider to urge the Athenians to hurry, but they mean¬ 
while had been hit by Mardonius' allied Greek cavalry, 
forcing the Athenian commander, Aristides, to halt his 
march. That allowed the pro-Persian Greek infantry, 
some 13,000 hoplites, to catch them, and the two forces 
quickly locked in a standard hoplite battle, with the 
outnumbered Athenians at greater risk because of the 
enemy cavalry. 

Seeing the fight develop, the 7,300 strong left-cen¬ 
ter division moved north from Plataea to aid the 
Athenians, only to be themselves roughly handled and 
apparently driven back by the enemy horse. The north¬ 
ern Greeks were soon afterward in orderly retreat, 
however, probably because of news of Pausanias* rout 
of the Persians. 

On the Greek right, the Spartans were having a bad 
time of it, crouching behind their shields while Persian 
archers poured arrows into their ranks. Pausanias 
bided his time, taking the omens and allowing the 
Persian infantry, disorganized from their dash across 
the plain, to pile up in a dense mass behind their 
archers. The punishing wait was justified, for when the 
Greek line finally charged, led by the Tegeans (who 
jumped the gun), the usually more mobile Asiatics 
were too jammed up to withdraw. The result was a 
slaughter, as the Persian light infantry struggled vainly 
against the long spears and superior body armor of the 
hoplites. Even so, they fought bravely, and not until 
Mardonius himself was killed, his skull cracked by a 
stone, did the Persian force break and flow back north 
to their camp. 

While all this action was occurring on the wings, 
the Persian center, with a longer and uphill march, was 
just cresting the Asopus ridge. From there the comman¬ 
der, Artabazos, could see the two wing battles raging. 
But before he could advance and attempt to take either 
the Athenians or Spartans in the flank, the 11,300 


hoplites of the right-center group began moving out 
from Plataea to plug the gap. They apparently didn't 
join the fighting before Mardonius' troops were routed, 
but they nevertheless played a valuable role by check¬ 
ing Artabazos. 

The flight of the Persian left was covered by their 
cavalry, and the survivors were able to man the defens¬ 
es of the stockaded camp. When he observed the rout 
on the left, however, Artabazos concluded both the bat¬ 
tle and the Persian position in Greece were lost. He 
immediately headed north — far north — ultimately 
reaching Asia Minor with his divisions more or less 
intact. The victorious Greeks meanwhile concentrated 
on the stockade, and with the Athenians leading the 
way its palisade was soon breached and the defenders 
massacred. 

According to Herodotus, Artabazos fled with 
40,000 troops, and only another 3,000 escaped the 
slaughter on the left. Those numbers seem reasonable, 
but his total for the Persian army — 300,000 — is cer¬ 
tainly too large, and Asiatic losses were more likely in 
the region of 10,000. The Greek casualty numbers pro¬ 
vided by Herodotus are obviously too small, but 
Plutarch's figure of 1,360 is possible if it refers only to 
hoplites killed. Perhaps as many as 3,000 Greek soldiers 
of all kinds were lost. 

With no enthusiasm for pursuing Artabazos, the 
Greeks remained at Plataea for 10 days and then moved 
north to Thebes, the most important of the pro-Persian 
cities. Rather than besiege the place, Pausanias wisely 
accepted the surrender of its pro-Persian leaders. 
Among the other memorials to the victory, a quadren¬ 
nial "Festival of Freedom" was established at Plataea, 
and in the name of the Spartans Pausanias guaranteed 
the independence and inviolability of the town for all 
time. But 52 years later a Spartan army would raze it to 
the ground. 
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Athenian army was destroyed by the Spartans 
in 457, at Tanagra in central Greece, but that was 
balanced by Athenian naval successes, especial¬ 
ly in the Saronic and Corinthian Gulfs. The war 
finally came to an end because Athens was 
overextended, attempting simultaneously to 
develop a maritime empire, fight the Persians 
and build a continental power base. In 451 
Argos concluded a 30-year peace with Sparta, 
and in 446 the Boeotian and Euboean cities and 
Megara all revolted against Athenian control, 
while a Peloponnesian army threatened Athens 
itself. The result in the winter of 446—445 was the 
30-Years Peace. 

That settlement was essentially a recognition 
of the reality of a Greek world divided into two 


camps: the Aegean empire of Athens, with its 
absolute control of the sea, and the Pelopon¬ 
nesian League of Sparta, with its allies in central 
Greece and superiority of land forces. Each 
block pledged not to interfere with the other, 
and neutrals — of which there were none of any 
importance aside from Corcyra — were free to 
join either side. The war and the peace had also 
settled the foreign policy of both states. Athens 
abandoned any thoughts of a land empire, and 
Sparta accepted Athens' maritime dominance, 
confining herself to Peloponnesian affairs. 

Peace was maintained for a decade and a 
half. It was finally Corinthian recklessness that 
ignited a new war between the two powers. 
Neither Athens nor Sparta had any desire or 


SPARTAN FOOLISHNESS: SPHACTERIA 


In the spring of 425, an Athenian fleet on its way to 
Corcyra was forced by a storm to land at Pylos on the 
west coast of the Peloponnesus. Stuck there for a week, 
the Athenians fortified the rocky promontory, and 
when the fleet finally sailed off, Demosthenes was left 
behind with a small garrison. Demosthenes' intention, 
which apparently received little support from the other 
commanders, was to establish a permanent base from 
which raids could be conducted and to which Messen- 
ians might flee. 

The Spartans were certainly impressed and imme¬ 
diately sent their fleet of 60 vessels and a hastily collect¬ 
ed land force of one or two thousand hoplites. Despite a 
huge superiority in numbers, the Spartans were unable 
to breach the Athenian defenses in their initial assault, 
and fearing the return of the Athenian fleet, they 
embarked on a course of utter foolishness. To deny the 
Athenian ships easy access to their comrades at Pylos, 
the Spartan fleet would prevent them from entering the 
Bay of Pylos by blocking the two channels around the 
island of Sphacteria, which covered the entrance to the 
bay. As part of the operation, a force of hoplites was 
stationed on the island itself. 

The only plausible explanation for the Spartan 
plan is overconfidence and block-headed stupidity. 
They had nowhere near enough ships to block the 
wide southern channel, which meant a full-fledged 
naval battle with the Athenians would be necessary, 
and the war had already gone on long enough for even 
the Spartans to understand that was a recipe for disas¬ 
ter. But a general military self-confidence bred by the 
unequaled record of their army, contempt for the 
"soft" Athenians, and an expected numerical superiori¬ 
ty in warships all led to martial enthusiasm edging out 
sound judgment. 


But when the Athenian squadron of 50 triremes 
appeared, overconfidence ran up against the hard reali¬ 
ty of Athenian naval skill; the Spartan fleet was imme¬ 
diately put to flight. The 420 Lacedaemonian hoplites 
and their helot attendants were trapped on the island, 
and the Spartans immediately agreed to an armistice 
and negotiations to end the war, surrendering most of 
their fleet to the Athenians as hostage during the talks. 
This desperate reaction over the fate of so small a num¬ 
ber of men vividly demonstrates the decline in Spartan 
manpower. 

Surrendering to the imperial urge, the Athenians 
listened to the radical imperialist Cleon and his vision 
of total victory, killing the negotiations. But even with¬ 
out their fleet, which the Athenians refused to return, 
the Spartans managed to smuggle food to their men on 
Sphacteria, and the siege dragged on. Instead of the 
expected quick and painless victory, some 14,000 
Athenians were being stymied in an operation whose 
cost was mounting rapidly. Morale was sinking, and 
the approaching end of the summer sailing season 
would make the Athenian position completely unten¬ 
able, since all supplies had to be brought by ship. 

Back at Athens the assembly responded to Cleon's 
boasting by giving him command of the relief force of 
light-armed troops, despite his lack of military experi¬ 
ence. Cleon was depending on Demosthenes, who in 
fact had acquired valuable experience fighting in rough 
and wooded terrain during his Aetolian expedition the 
previous year. Because of his ignorance of the exact ter¬ 
rain and the number of enemy troops, Demosthenes 
had hesitated assaulting the island, but most of the 
cover was suddenly removed by an accidental forest 
fire started by an Athenian crew cooking on one of the 
narrow beaches. Spartan dispositions could now be eas- 
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compelling reason to return to war, but in the 
late 430s Corinth plunged into a conflict with 
Corcyra, which consequently signed a defensive 
alliance with Athens. Rather than back off, the 
Corinthians began a campaign to drag Sparta 
and the Peloponnesian League into the struggle, 
emphasizing (in the absence of any specific vio¬ 
lations of the peace) the general growth of 
Athenian power. 

Older Spartans, mindful of the previous 
war, advised caution. But the younger genera¬ 
tion only saw Pericles' firm stand as a challenge 
and eagerly demanded war. Once more Sparta 
was caught in the trap of having to act or watch 
her most important Peloponnesian ally and her 
own credibility slip away. In 431 the 


Peloponnesian League declared war on Athens, 
proclaiming the blatantly hypocritical goal of 
"freeing the Greeks." 

The Second Peloponnesian War was the ruin 
of Greece, destroying the Athenian Empire and 
tempting Sparta into a disastrous imperial poli¬ 
cy. This development was the fault of the 
Athenians, who after Pericles' death in 429 aban¬ 
doned his careful plan for a defensive war of 
attrition in favor of a war of conquest, which 
was then doomed by the divided and often inept 
leadership of the radical democratic govern¬ 
ment. What would otherwise likely have been a 
short, relatively painless conflict became instead 
a 27-year fight to the death that encompassed all 
of Greece and brought the Persians back into 


ily observed: 30 hoplites at the south end, a small num¬ 
ber in an old fort at the northern end and the comman¬ 
der, Epitades, and the main force guarding the water 
supply at the center. 

Under cover of darkness, Demosthenes landed 800 
hoplites at the southern end of the island and easily 
overwhelmed the Spartan guard there. Having estab¬ 
lished his beachhead, at first light he brought in 800 
archers, perhaps 2,000 light troops and as many as 8,000 
poorly armed rowers. With those forces he quickly 
seized all the high points on the island. The main 
Spartan force began advancing on the Athenian 
hoplites, but they were quickly beset on all sides by the 
light troops' launching of a barrage of missiles. The 
Spartans began to tire from their unsuccessful charges 
at the skirmishers, and their ineffectiveness spurred the 
Athenians to press their attacks even harder. 

Exhausted and taking serious casualties, the 
Spartans made a disciplined retreat north to their fort, 
where they established a viable defense and continued 
the battle. It was at best only a matter time, since the 
Spartans had no water, but the issue was suddenly 
decided when a force of archers and light troops 
climbed the cliffs behind the Spartan position and 
appeared on high ground to their rear. Demosthenes 
asked the Spartans to surrender, and to his surprise and 
the shock of the Greek world they did exactly that, vio¬ 
lating a two century old tradition of death before dis¬ 
honor: 292 Lacedaemonians, about 120 of them full 
Spartiates, entered captivity. 

For such a relatively small battle Sphacteria had 
tremendous repercussions. Not only did it drive the 
Spartans to the bargaining table and the ultimately 
unworkable Peace of Nicias of 421, it also cemented the 
power of Cleon and the aggressive imperialism that 
would in the end destroy Athens. That the captives 
were not immediately written off as cowards reveals 


the quantitative and qualitative decline of the Spartan 
system, and the legendary invincibility of her hoplites 
was forever shattered. 
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Aegean affairs. As a result of Athenian folly, 
Sparta — inferior to Athens in everything except 
land forces — won the war by default in 404. 


Though she won, the war only revealed 
Sparta's manifold deficiencies. The leadership 
problem had been clear from the start: their only 


SPARTAN CONCEIT: LECHAEUM 


Sphacteria and other actions in the Peloponnesian 
War vividly demonstrated that in broken terrain 
hoplites could be roughly handled by light infantry. 
By the beginning of the 4th century, the development 
of specialized light infantry and appropriate tactics 
carried that threat to hoplites on level ground. 

The central figure of the light infantry challenge to 
the phalanx was the peltast. Of Thracian origin (barbar¬ 
ians living between the Aegean and the Danube), the 
peltast was generally equipped only with a circular or 
crescent shaped wicker shield about two feet in diame¬ 
ter (the pelta), and a bundle of javelins, each about 
three-and-a-half to five feet long. Because of their 
mobility, peltasts were excellent in rough terrain and as 
raiders, and could be effective against unsupported 
hoplites when using the hit and run tactics perfected by 
the Athenian mercenary commander Iphicrates. 

That effectiveness was clearly demonstrated in 
390, during the Corinthian War. Peltasts on both sides 
were carrying out extensive raiding, and while they 
were increasingly bold in facing hoplites, those on the 
allied side were nevertheless terrified of the Spartans. 
For their part the Spartans were utterly contemptuous 
of the light troops and those among their own allies 
who feared them, boasting they were operating from 
their base at Lechaeum near Corinth without fear of 
peltasts. In military affairs such conceit is frequently 
the prelude to disaster. 

Among the Spartan allies gathered at Lechaeum 
were the Amyclaeans, who were accustomed even in 
the midst of a war to return home for festivals. Despite 
the presence of superior enemy forces in Corinth, no 
more than a mile away, the Spartan commander decid¬ 
ed to escort them west to Sicyon where they were to at¬ 
tend such a festival. He left Lechaeum in the hands of 
allied troops and moved out with all the Spartans, a 
mora (regiment) of 600 hoplites and a cavalry de¬ 
tachment of 60. The force moved unmolested to just 
short of Sicyon, where the hoplites turned back east, 
while the cavalrymen were instructed to continue on 
to the city and then catch up. 

As the regiment returned, the two Athenian 
commanders in Corinth, Callias and Iphicrates, 
realized it was completely unsupported and deter¬ 
mined to attack it. Callias deployed his hoplites 
near the city, while Iphicrates' peltasts swarmed 
toward the road between Sicyon and Lechaeum. As 
the Spartans marched by, their unshielded right 


side exposed to the enemy south of the road, the 
peltasts closed within range and hurled their javelins. 
Taking casualties, the Spartans sent some of their men 
to give chase, but they were easily eluded by the 
unencumbered peltasts, who turned and attacked 
their pursuers once they were disorganized and 
falling back. The Spartans attempted a second pursuit 
and suffered even more losses. 

The cavalry now returned, but rather than vigor¬ 
ously pursuing the light infantry and scattering them, 
the horsemen remained in close contact with the 
hoplites, thus allowing the peltasts to continue harry¬ 
ing the regiment. It may be the mounted troops were 
intimidated by the size of the peltast forces; their 
number at the battle is unknown, but Iphicrates earlier 
had 1,200 under his command. Certainly the presence 
of Callias' hoplites, toward whom the peltasts pre¬ 
sumably retreated each time, worked to restrain both 
the Spartan cavalry and infantry. 

Whatever the reason, the cavalry was unable to 
stop the attacks, and still two miles from Lechaeum, 
the Spartans retreated to a hill about a half mile from 
the sea, where they continued to suffer. Callias' 
hoplites now moved to attack, and the Spartans finally 
broke, some reaching their base with the cavalry and 
some plunging into the sea, where small boats from 
Lechaeum picked them up. About 250 Spartans had 
been killed in the engagement. 

The meaning of Lechaeum was unmistakable: 
hoplites unsupported by sufficient cavalry or light 
infantry were vulnerable to well-trained and correctly 
used light troops. The battle was another blow to the 
traditional Greek contempt for light troops, and helped 
accelerate progress toward the integration of arms per¬ 
fected by the Macedonians in the second half of the 
century. 
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answer to Pericles' strategy of defending Athens 
(which could be fed by the fleet) and abandon¬ 
ing the countryside was to repeatedly invade 
Athenian territory (five times in the first seven 
years of war), even though it produced no 
results. In fact, two of Sparta's most effective 
blows against Athens — sending Gylippus to 
direct the defense of Syracuse in 414, and estab¬ 
lishing a permanent garrison at Decelea in 413 
— were suggested by an Athenian exile, 
Alcibiades. Her most significant success in the 
first half of the war — the revolt of Amphipolis 
in 424 — was engineered by a Spartan, Brasidas, 
but he acted completely alone. Suspicion of his 
intellect and imagination condemned Sparta's 
one truly brilliant general in the war to acting 
only as an agent. 

Lack of leadership led to the fiasco of 
Sphacteria in 425, when counter to common 
sense the Spartans occupied that island, which, 
as any fool might have predicted, was promptly 
cut off by the Athenian fleet. When Athens 
assaulted the island, 292 Lacedaemonians, 120 of 
them Spartiates, surrendered, revealing a system 
in qualitative decline. That the system was also 
collapsing quantitatively was demonstrated 
when Sparta immediately sued for peace 
because Athens held all of 120 of her soldiers. 

These blows to Spartan prestige were such 
that when she signed the unworkable Peace of 
Nicias in 421, her dissatisfied allies began 
deserting her. Athens was soon able to build a 
hostile coalition with Argos, Elis and Arcadian 
Mantinea. Sparta was able to again restore her 
dominance in the Peloponnesus with her victory 
at Mantinea in 418, but the whole affair illustrat¬ 
ed the precariousness of her position. 

In the end Sparta won because of Athenian 
folly and the fact the Persian Empire supplied 
her with the money to buy a fleet and take 
advantage of that folly. If the Spartans saw any 
of this, however, they were nevertheless blinded 
by their victory. In 404 any suspicion of internal 
problems was completely obscured by the unde¬ 
niable fact they now controlled the strongest 
naval and land forces in Greece. Like the Athen¬ 
ians before them, the Spartans proved unable to 
resist the temptations of such power. Forsaking 
their traditional policy, the Spartans determined 
to assume the mantle of empire taken from 
Athens. 

Spartan Hegemony 

From the start the Spartan hegemony was a 
heavy handed affair. The victor of the naval 
war, Lysander, traveled about installing narrow 


oligarchies, Spartan garrisons, and exacting 
tribute from the cities of the former Athenian 
empire. Lysander also quickly demonstrated 
another weakness of the Spartan system, the 
easy corruptibility of its leaders, and was 
recalled in 403. Meanwhile, Sparta's decision to 
renege on its cynical deal with the Great King 
and not turn over the Ionian cities led to war 
with the Persian Empire. A Spartan army began 
operating in Asia Minor in 400, but made no 
real headway, and the annihilation of the 
Spartan fleet off Cnidus in 394 doomed the 
Aegean empire. 

More serious, in 395 the Great King sent 
agents into Greece to stir up trouble for Sparta, 
and the widespread dissatisfaction with Spartan 
rule became immediately apparent. Athens, 
Thebes, Argos, Corinth, the Chalcidian League 
and other states formed a coalition and in 394 
began the Corinthian War, forcing Sparta (as the 
Persians had hoped) to recall King Agesilaus II 
and the army from Asia. The Spartans won the 
two hoplite battles of Corinth and Coronea in 
394, but the war then settled into a stalemate 
that was broken only by the diplomatic inter¬ 
vention of Persia. The King's Peace of 386 again 
secured Sparta's hegemony in Greece, but at the 
cost of international humiliation, since she had 
to agree to cede the Ionian cities to Persia. 

Sparta's imperial policies were also increas¬ 
ing the strain on an internal system already in 
decline. Wealth from the empire overwhelmed 
her primitive economic structure and accelerat¬ 
ed the development of the inequities that were 
leading to the disenfranchisement of more and 
more Spartiates. As the failed conspiracy of 
Cinadon, a disenfranchised Spartiate, vividly 
demonstrated in 398, the growth of that class 
was only adding to the traditional domestic 
threats, further increasing the burden on the 
shrinking Spartan army. 

That army, moreover, was losing its edge, as 
the general reliance on citizen militias declined 
in favor of mercenaries in the wake of the 
Second Peloponnesian War. In a world of pro¬ 
fessional soldiers the Spartan hoplite had no 
particular advantage, and in 382 Sparta ordered 
her allies to henceforth send money instead of 
troops. 

Decline & Fall 

Sparta's high-handed methods in Greece 
after the King's Peace quickly led to another 
war. In 382 a Spartan army on its way north to 
suppress the Chalcidian League suddenly seized 
the citadel at Thebes, violating the terms of the 
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Peace and outraging Greek opinion. Liberated 
by a trick, Thebes declared war in 378 and was 
quickly joined by Athens, which had also been 
the target of a surprise Spartan raid, that one 
unsuccessful. This nameless and exhausting 
trouble dragged on until 371, when the warring 
powers, joined by Persia, negotiated the Peace of 
Callias, based on the King's Peace. 

The Thebans, however, objected that the 
autonomy clause being used to break their grip 
on the Boeotian cities should also be applied to 
Sparta's position in Laconia. In reply. King 
Agesilaus had their city struck from the peace 
treaty and ordered King Cleombrotus I, already 
in Phocis with a Peloponnesian army, to attack 
Thebes. Cleombrotus met Epaminondas and the 
Theban army at Leuctra, where he lost both the 
battle and his life — the first Spartan king to fall 
in battle since Leonidas at Thermopylae. 

Leuctra sent a thrill through the Greek 
world: a Spartan army had been defeated in a 


set hoplite battle against a smaller force. 
Virtually overnight the Spartan hegemony came 
crashing down, as even her own allies rejoiced 
at the defeat and the prospect of liberation. 
Revolt rolled across the Peloponnesus; democra¬ 
tic factions seized power in many cities, and 
Tegea and Mantinea established an Arcadian 
League, which promptly joined Elis and Argos 
in a new anti-Spartan coalition. 

Faced with military action from Sparta, the 
Arcadians called upon Thebes for assistance, 
and in the winter of 370-369 Epaminondas 
entered Laconia with an army of 40,000 hoplites. 
He ravaged Spartan territory, but avoided 
Sparta itself, which was defended by only 800 
Spartiates and some 6,000 helots. At that point, 
though, fearful of Thebes' growing power, 
Athens, Corinth and others allied themselves to 
Sparta. But Epaminondas was still able to 
invade and ravage the Peloponnesus again the 
following year. 


SPARTAN DEFEAT: LEUCTRA 


When Thebes was struck from the Peace of Callias 
in June 371, King Cleombrotus I, already in central 
Greece with an army, was ordered to attack them if 
they didn't submit to freeing the Boeotian cities. 

Though with¬ 
out major allies, 
the Thebans 
were not about 


BOEOTIAN CAMP 



to submit, and in July Cleombrotus found the way to 
Thebes blocked by an army under Epaminondas. The 
Spartans encamped on a line of low hills to the south of 
the plain of Leuctra, while the Thebans were on a low 
ridge half a mile to the north. 

The exact size and composition of the two armies is 
not clear. Cleombrotus' force consisted of perhaps 
10,000 hoplites, of whom 2,300 were Lacedaemonians, 
700 of them full 
Spartiates, and 1,000 
cavalry, probably 
about a fifth of it 
Spartan. On the The¬ 
ban side there are no 
firm numbers at all, 
but a reasonable esti¬ 
mate might be 5,000 
to 6,000 hoplites, half 
of them Thebans, 
and 600 horse. Both 
sides possessed an 
unknown number of 
light infantry, in¬ 
cluding peltasts. 

Cleombrotus 
formed the left and 
center of the Spartan 
line from his allied 
troops and placed 
himself and the Lace- 
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During his two expeditions, Epaminondas 
insured Sparta would not soon rise again. The 
Arcadian League was strengthened with a new 
federal capital. Megalopolis. In a truly devastat¬ 
ing blow, Messenia was liberated and its capital, 
Messene, fortified. The Arcadian League soon 
began to break up, but despite that and the col¬ 
lapse of Theban power with Epaminondas' 
death in 362, Sparta could not recover from the 
loss of Messenia. 

In the 350s, Sparta successfully fought 
Argos and the Arcadians and intrigued in the 
Sacred War (355-346) raging in central Greece, 
but never came close to restoring her old posi¬ 
tion in the Peloponnesus. A fitting image for 
Sparta's plight at the time is provided by the 
once powerful King Agesilaus, who died in 
Egypt in 360, leading mercenaries to raise mon¬ 
ey for Sparta. 

But none of this really mattered anyway, for 
with the rise of Macedon the Greek world was 


changing in ways that would have left behind 
even a strong and revived Sparta. The Spartans 
of course refused to accept that, and though they 
took no part in the decisive Battle of Chaeronea 
in 338, they alone refused the victorious Philip II 
entry to their city. Philip could not be bothered 
to attack them — yet another sign of the chang¬ 
ing times — and Sparta was thus the only main¬ 
land city left out of the Macedonian-controlled 
League of Corinth. That nominal independence 
lasted until 331, when King Agis III used Persian 
gold to hire a mercenary army and attack 
Megalopolis. He was crushed by Macedonian 
forces under Antipater, and Sparta was brought 
into the League. 

In the century and a half between Alex¬ 
ander's death and the Roman occupation of 
Greece, Sparta (like Athens and many other 
Greek cities) continued to believe she could play 
a significant political-military role. In terms of 
resources, however, Sparta could not begin to 


daemonians on the right, stacking the hoplites there to 
a depth of 12 ranks. The Spartan cavalry was stationed 
at the front of the right wing, and the light infantry pre¬ 
sumably guarded the flanks. Across the narrow plain, 
Epaminondas responded by placing his Thebans oppo¬ 
site the Spartans and massing them to the unusual 
depth of 50 ranks. The Boeotian contingents, all of dubi¬ 
ous loyalty, made up the rest of the line, which was 
dramatically overlapped by Cleombrotus' left wing. 
The Theban Sacred Band, a crack unit of 150 pairs of 
homosexual lovers, was positioned behind the other 
hoplites of their city on the left, which was screened by 
cavalry. 

The course of the battle is subject to debate, but 
only one reconstruction accommodates the sources and 
explains the unusually high Spartan losses and why 
Cleombrotus placed his obviously inferior Spartan cav¬ 
alry in front of his line. The purpose of that squadron 
was not to fight, but to hide the movement of the 
Lacedaemonians to the right, from where they could 
spring a surprise on Epaminondas' left flank. 

But that plan was foiled by the swift advance of the 
Theban hoplites, who punched into the Spartan line as 
soon as the Theban cavalry had driven off their Spartan 
counterparts. The extreme right elements of the Spartan 
right wing were still able to turn left to attack the 
Theban flank, but they themselves were then taken in 
the flank by Pelopidas and the Sacred Band, which had 
been hidden behind the main Theban column. 

Despite the mass of the Theban assault, the 
Spartans directly opposite were able to hold until 
Epaminondas called on his men for "one step to please 


me," and the entire formation surged forward, throw¬ 
ing the enemy back. With the momentum against them, 
the Spartans could no longer stem the tide, and the 
wing began to collapse, Cleombrotus falling in the 
struggle. 

Epaminondas had advanced in echelon, and the 
destruction of Cleombrotus' right wing happened so 
quickly his allied troops had not even come into contact 
with the enemy. Seeing the king and the best part of the 
army overwhelmed, they turned and fled to the camp. 
There the Lacedaemonians talked of renewing the bat¬ 
tle, but their allies had little enthusiasm for such a 
move, and a truce was concluded to allow for collecting 
the dead. About 1,000 Lacedaemonians, among them 
some 400 Spartans, had died with Cleombrotus; Theban 
losses are unknown. 

Despite their defeat the Spartans didn't abandon 
their camp, rather manning its defenses in expectation 
of being reinforced. Troops were in fact being gathered 
in the south, but before they could reach Leuctra, a The¬ 
ban ally, Jason of Pherae, did, about a week after the 
battle. Epaminondas wanted to use the seasoned forces 
Jason had brought with him to assault the Spartan 
camp, but seeing no reason to further enhance Theban 
prestige and power, that tyrant refused, and the 
Spartans were allowed to withdraw under a truce. 

The unexpected Theban victory at Leuctra had an 
impact Epaminondas and Pelopidas could hardly have 
foreseen on that July day. Not only did it save Thebes 
and lead to the Spartan evacuation of central Greece, 
but within a year it had led to the complete collapse of 
the Spartan hegemony and the ascendancy of Thebes. 
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compete with even the second rank of Hellenic 
powers and was reduced to acting as an irritant 
or pawn in the struggles between the Anti- 
gonids and Ptolemies and later Rome. 

A vivid sign of Sparta's diminished military 
status came at the end of the 4th century when 
the town of Sparta was surrounded by a wall. 
Since money was a major factor in Hellenistic 
warfare, which relied heavily on mercenaries, 
Sparta was compelled to abandon another hal¬ 
lowed tradition and adopt coinage around 280. 
Spartan kings serving abroad as condottieri to 
raise money became a familiar sight, and so 
many poor Spartans sought service as hired sol¬ 
diers that Cape Taenarum on the Laconian coast 
became a major mercenary depot in the late 4th 
century. 

The 3rd century was a period of increasing 
social agitation, as desperate poverty settled 
over the Greek homeland and the gap between 
rich and poor widened dramatically. The situa¬ 
tion in Sparta became particularly acute, per¬ 
haps because of the blatant contrast between the 
Lycurgan tradition of equality and the sad state 
of most Spartans. Conservative Sparta became a 
center of social revolution. In 244, Agis IV 
became king and attempted to revive Sparta and 
Lycurgan society by canceling debts and redis¬ 
tributing land to create 4,500 Spartiates, but 
opposition from the rich led to his trial and exe¬ 
cution in 241. 

The cause was taken up by Cleomenes III, 
king in 236, who was able to complete the 
reform program by staging a bloody coup in 
227, in the process abolishing the magistrates 
and placing his brother on the throne. With 
Sparta seemingly revitalized, Cleomenes began 
working to restore her power in the Pelopon¬ 
nesus. That so frightened the Achaean League 
they overturned their traditional policy and 
called in Macedon. In 222, Cleomenes met King 
Antigonus Doson at Sellasia, where outnum¬ 
bered three to one the Spartans were over¬ 
whelmed. Cleomenes fled into exile; his work in 
Laconia was undone, and Sparta for a time had 
a Macedonian governor. 

But the long history of Sparta was not quite 
at an end. In 206, Nabis became regent for one of 
the kings and quickly established a tyranny, 
demonstrating himself to be a more ruthless ver¬ 
sion of Agis and Cleomenes. His social reforms 
were accompanied by murder and cruelty and 
he filled Laconia with mercenaries and pirates. 
He managed to raise an army of 10,000 and chal¬ 
lenged the Achaean League. That brought in 
Philip V of Macedon, who presented Sparta with 


control of Argos, fulfilling that ancient dream. 
Unfortunately for Sparta, Philip was defeated by 
Rome in 196, and those suspicious victors com¬ 
pelled the Spartans to release Argos. 

In 192, Nabis was assassinated by soldiers 
sent by the Aetolian League in central Greece, 
and the Achaean League moved quickly to 
absorb Sparta. It hardly mattered: as a result of 
Rome's victory over the Achaean League in 146, 
all of central and southern Greece was attached 
to the Roman province of Macedonia. Sparta's 
independence was ended forever, but the 
Lycurgan system was restored and maintained, 
as the once proud power settled into a new role 
as popular Roman tourist spot. 

Conclusion 

The judgment on Sparta can only be mixed. 
Her 7th century revolution and constitution 
were progressive for that time, and her control 
of the Peloponnesus, while generally unenlight¬ 
ened, did preserve peace in the area for long 
periods. Her soldiers won the Battle of Plataea, 
and the last stand of the 300 Spartans at 
Thermopylae has served as a symbol of courage 
throughout the centuries since. On the other 
hand, her rule over Laconia and Messenia was 
oppressive in the extreme, and she was quite 
willing to betray her fellow Greeks in Asia 
Minor in return for Persian aid against Athens. 
Her frequently brutal hegemony over Greece in 
the 4th century showed the worst aspects of the 
classical Greek character and contributed might¬ 
ily to the almost permanent state of war that 
exhausted Greece and rendered it more vulnera¬ 
ble to Persian interference and Macedonian con¬ 
quest. © 
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The First Battle of 
Britain. 1915-1918 

by Timothy J. Iiutla 


Though some German bombing had been 
going on in the extreme southeast of England 
since almost the beginning of the war, those 
"raids" had all been carried out by daring pilots 
acting on their own initiative. They carried 
extremely small bombs and did little damage. 

In October 1914, the Germans established 
their "England Squadron." Composed of a mix 
of fixed wing aircraft, it was intended to destroy 
the ability of the British to supply their army on 
the continent. It was planned the unit would 
operate from Calais, as soon as the German army 
succeeded in taking that place. Unfortunately for 
the German planners, the front stabilized before 
Calais was reached and the England Squadron, 
whose planes were too short-ranged to reach 
Britain from airfields in Belgium, was forced to 
wait for a later opportunity. 

Another aspect of the delay lay in the fact the 
Kaiser didn't give his permission to bomb Eng¬ 
land in general, and London in particular, until 
10 January 1915. He was kin to the British royal 
family and accordingly placed many restrictions 
on the nascent air campaign where it even 
remotely related to them. Historical sites, royal 
residences, and other targets without obvious 
military value were not to be hit. In retrospect, 
we can see the modern concept of "total war" 
hadn't yet fully emerged. In general, everyone 
s till believed only uniformed combatants should 
fight each other in wars, and civilians should be 
exempt from the violence whenever possible. 

But the German high command also under¬ 
stood the limitations of the available aerial navi¬ 
gation and bomb sighting equipment. The 
Kaiser's limitations would, in practical effect, 
prohibit effective air attacks on England. The 
generals accordingly pressed their ruler for more 
leeway in planning bombing raids. But it was not 
until the French bombed the German town of 
Karlsruhe on 20 July 1915 — a location far from 
any fighting front — that the Kaiser would relent 
and authorize unrestricted German raids. 

Theory Into Practice 

Given the limits of German territorial control 
and 1915 aerial technology, the only aircraft they 


had capable of reaching England with sufficient 
payloads to do real damage were Zeppelins. The 
venerable Count Ferdinand von Zeppelin's com¬ 
pany, Delag, had been manufacturing these 
lighter-than-air ships since 1910, accompanied 
by much publicity. The Zeppelins became an 
instrument of German national pride as well as a 
potential tool for power projection. As the mam¬ 
moths (averaging 530 feet in length) cruised the 
prewar German skies, it didn't take much imagi¬ 
nation for newspapermen to envision large fleets 
of them dominating the next war. 

Capt. Peter Strasser, commander of the 
German navy's Zeppelin division, had even 
greater ambitions for his aircraft than those 
dreamed of by reporters and backers of the 
fixed-wing England Squadron. Strasser believed 
if he could fill the air over London with bomb¬ 
carrying Zeppelins on a regular basis, the very 
will of the British people and government to 
continue the war would collapse. At the least, he 
reasoned, the British would have to use major 
elements of their armed forces to defend against 
such raids on their capital city — and every sol¬ 
dier and gun stationed in England was one less 
for the front in Flanders. 

The British were not oblivious to the 
impending German threat. Even before the first 
air raid took place, they considered the Zeppelin 
menace so serious that First Sea Lord of the 
Admiralty Winston Churchill was put in charge 
of defensive measures. His people surveyed new 
airfield locations throughout the southeast, and 
established criteria for searchlight and anti-air¬ 
craft gun placement. He also ordered a squadron 
of seaplanes to be stationed at Dunkirk with the 
specific mission of intercepting Zeppelins return¬ 
ing from raids over England. Lastly, he initiated 
a series of British airstrikes against known 
Zeppelin hangar sites in Germany. Those mis¬ 
sions resulted in the destruction of five airships 
and their ground facilities. 

Strasser began the new campaign by person¬ 
ally leading two German navy Zeppelins on a 
raid against the southeast English port town of 
Yarmouth on 19 January 1915. Each of the air¬ 
craft dropped 15 bombs, causing some 20 casu- 
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alties (among them four deaths) on the ground, 
along with an estimated $100,000 (all figures in 
current dollars) in property damage. But it was 
the implications of the Yarmouth raid that far 
outweighed the actual losses. The dreaded had 
happened; England had been attacked from the 
air. A terrified press and public, along with a 
ruffled Parliament, demanded an accounting 
from the military. 

Throughout the spring of 1915, the British 
rushed to finish and bolster the defense program 
begun by Churchill. The surveyed airfields were 
completed; searchlights and anti-aircraft guns 
(though in too small numbers) were emplaced 
according to the earlier devised criteria. A hasti¬ 
ly developed early warning listening system — 
consisting of blind volunteers, along with a few 
primitive sound amplification devices — was set 
up along the south coast. 

While the British were hard at work getting 
their defenses in order, the Germans labored to 
fix their Zeppelins' teething problems. The early 
motors tended to freeze at high altitude and 
were not fully reliable even on the ground. The 
crews' efficiency was sapped by hours of flying 
in bitter, high-altitude cold. Oxygen deprivation 
was another serious concern. Poor bomb sights 
and crude navigation equipment were the norm. 
But the Zeppelin units remained so well con¬ 
nected to the Delag company's research and 
development department that newly identified 


problems could often be corrected and the 
resulting modifications incorporated in to the 
next airship built. 

London 

On 31 May 1915, the Germans resumed their 
raiding in earnest. This time the target was 
London. The German army's LZ-38 Zeppelin 
cruised over the Thames River and found the 
city fully lit and unaware of the threat from 
above. The LZ-38 spent 10 minutes nosing 
around, floating over the city and dropping 150 
bombs at leisure. 

Once again the public and Parliament went 
into an uproar; a "Special Commission on the 
Defense of London" was established. But before 
any new air defense steps were actually taken, 
the Germans struck again on 9 August, when 
Strasser led five navy Zeppelins on another raid 
to London. Becoming lost on the way, however, 
all of them completed the mission by simply 
scattering their bombs on targets of opportunity 
across southeastern England. Little real damage 
was done, but the frantic reports indicated 
"hundreds" of Zeppelins had appeared over the 
country that night. 

On 17 August, Zeppelin L-10 bombed the 
suburbs of London. Again unopposed, the huge 
airship floated through the night sky, casually 
dropping some 60 bombs. This was the raid that 
solidified opinion on both sides. The British 
determined to commit whatever manpower and 
resources were necessary to block the Zeppelin 
threat. At the same time the Germans became 
convinced — due to what they perceived as a 
British inability to put up any substantial 
defense against the airships — that striking at 
London was the key to eventually bringing 
about the island's capitulation. 

The British brought in more anti-aircraft 
guns and began to ring London with them. The 
Germans readied every available Zeppelin for 
the coming campaign. 

The Germans' target selection within Lon¬ 
don during these raids was generally confined 
to docks, transport terminals, and government 
buildings. The docks were the easiest targets to 
find, since the Thames acted as both a naviga¬ 
tional aid and aiming point. Train stations were 
the next most popular target. They were also 
easy to find by following the tracks that led to 
them, and their destruction worked to disrupt 
commerce and troop movement. The Germans 
also attacked key government buildings. The 
Admiralty and War Offices were both hit, 
though finding individual buildings within 
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sprawling London often proved difficult. 
Finally, the Germans went after one special tar¬ 
get: the Bank of England. They hoped the elimi¬ 
nation of that main instrument of banking with¬ 
in the British Empire would at least slow, if not 
entirely stop, its commerce. 

The next blow against London fell on 8 
September, when four Zeppelins launched the 
single most successful raid of the war. The 
attack caused over 100 casualties and $200 mil¬ 
lion in damage. The British government was 
struck dumb; all the preparations had been in 
vain. Not only had the anti-aircraft guns proved 
useless, the Germans were becoming more accu¬ 
rate in their bomb aiming. 

At around the same time, the earlier estab¬ 
lished special commission published its findings. 
That report was blunt and accurate. It criticized 
the fact the defense of London was split within 
several commands and services. The training of 
the involved soldiers was poor. For instance, no 
searchlight crew had yet been able to fix a 
Zeppelin within its beam. Morale was low, and 
central direction for the defense of Britain as a 
whole, and London in particular, was lacking. 

Not surprisingly, the government reacted by 
changing the guard. The Home Guard and 
Militia units involved in air defense were 
replaced by others drawn from the regulars. 
Adm. Sir Percey Scott was given overall com¬ 
mand of the guns around London. The second- 
line fighters defending London were replaced 
by more capable first-line machines. Veteran 
pilots were rotated back from France to take part 
in the defense the capital. Mobile anti-aircraft 
guns were purchased from the French and 
copied for mass production by British engineers. 

Routine air patrols were soon established 
over London during the hours of darkness. 
Finally, Scott placed a network of barrage bal¬ 
loons across the likely German approaches to 
the city. This unique series of air obstacles was 
tied together by cable to form a giant net, or 
"spider web." 

The last London raid of 1915 was conducted 
by four Zeppelins on 13 October. One got lost 
and bombed Norwich instead; the other three hit 
London and its suburbs. One Zeppelin, L-15, 
was unlucky enough to become the target of con¬ 
centrated ground fire. Hit three times, and then 
chased by three British BE-2 fighters, the crip¬ 
pled airship barely made it back to Germany. 

A summary report by the British air defense 
organization listed 22 raids on England from 
mid-January through mid-October 1915. 
Though the British didn't know it, the Germans 


lost 10 airships and 160 men during that period. 
But most of those losses were the result of 
British actions made over the continent, or sim¬ 
ple accidents — no Zeppelins had been shot 
down over Britain. 

1916 

Rising losses and the ever thickening 
defenses around London, especially the appear¬ 
ance of better fighter aircraft, forced the 
Germans to reevaluate their target selection for 
1916. Seeking easier pickings, they switched to 
raiding the industrial Midlands. 

On 31 January 1916, nine Zeppelins set out 
to bomb Liverpool. One, L-21, actually reached 
and bombed that city; the other eight scattered 
far and wide, hitting Manchester, Sheffield and 
several other smaller communities. The British 
launched 16 fighters against the raid, but the 
scattering of the attackers confused the intercep¬ 
tors and no Zeppelins were actually seen or 
fired on. 

The new campaign against the Midlands 
continued for four months. Though no war fac¬ 
tories were put out of commission, there was a 
rise in worker absenteeism. Then, determining 
they were scoring only marginal successes in the 
Midlands, the Germans again switched to 
London late in July. The new London raids 


Tlie Defense of London 

When the Zeppelin raids began, the British first tried to 
counter a first class weapon with second class defenses. The 
anti-aircraft guns set up around London were the oldest in 
the inventory. They were crewed by militia men whose 
hearts may have been set on destroying the enemy but 
whose training was slight. The first standard anti-aircraft 
gun used was the "One Pounder Pom-Pom," fitted on a 
pedestal mount. This weapon couldn't be elevated past 75 
degrees and the gunners had to score direct hits to be effec¬ 
tive, since proximity fuses had not yet been invented. 

The initial defensive aircraft situation was similar. The 
early efforts were carried by the model BE-2 and Vickers 
Gun Bus. Both types had a maximum altitude of around 
9,000 to 10,000 feet, and maximum airspeeds only 10 to 20 
miles per hour faster than the Zeppelins. Neither plane 
could dependably climb as fast or as high as their prey. For 
example, the BE-2s took almost 30 minutes to get to 10,000 
feet (most Zeppelins operated in the 8,000 to 10,000 feet 
range). Thus, if British interceptors took off when Zeppelins 
were first spotted over London, their chances of reaching 
altitude and getting a shot in before the raiders left were 
slim. 
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The wreck of a Zeppelin, shot down over England by night fighters 


began on 28 July, and this time were met by 
increasingly competent night fighter pilots and 
anti-aircraft artillery. The better defenses forced 
the Zeppelins to higher altitudes, which de¬ 
creased their bombing accuracy. 

Delag was now called upon to design and 
build ships capable of operating above 20,000 
feet — beyond effective anti-aircraft range. 
These new "super Zeppelins" began their career 
on 2 September, when Strasser dispatched five 
of them as part of the largest raid launched so 
far. A total of 18 airships, supported by two 
flown elsewhere as diversions, were to begin the 
final destruction of London. 

But by now the British searchlights were 
able to actually pick out Zeppelins in the sky. 
One such illuminated attacker, the SL-11, was 
subsequently pounced on by a BE-2 night fight¬ 
er. That plane carried newly developed incendi¬ 
ary bullets as ammunition for its machinegun, 
the result being the first Zeppelin shot down 
over Britain. 

On 23 September, 10 airships headed for 
England. London was again the target of the 
four super Zeppelins in the group; the other six 
were headed for the Midlands. The Germans 
were attempting to force the defenders to split 
their resources. London and Nottingham were 
hit, but another Zeppelin was shot down and a 
second made to crash. Both were eliminated by 
the action of British night fighters operating 
over London. 

Still undeterred, the Germans returned on 1 
October, this time with 11 craft. Bad weather 
soon turned back four, and only two of those 
remaining pushed on long enough to reach and 
bomb England. Zeppelin L-31 was destroyed 
over Chesham around midnight. 

Losing four Zeppelins in three raids brought 
the entire airship program under close scrutiny. 


Though Zeppelin raids against England were to 
continue sporadically until August 1918, it was 
already obvious the balance of force was swing¬ 
ing against the lumbering behemoths. Through¬ 
out 1916, 21 Zeppelins were destroyed; the next 
year the Germans lost another 26; the year after 
that another 11 went down. (During the entire 
war only 164 airships were built, with never 
more than 115 operable at any one time.) The 
lighter-than-air Zeppelins died as an instru¬ 
ment of German prestige and power projection 
in the autumn skies over London in 1916. But 
the Germans still believed England could be 
brought down by aerial bombardment. 

Gothas 

Count Zeppelin's love of airships had not 
prevented him from appreciating the value of 
heavier-than-air machines. He believed the two 
types of craft could complement each other, and 
was certain the technology needed to build air¬ 
planes was resident at Delag. He therefore set 
out to build a large heavier-than-air bomber as 
early as 1913. The first of these to roll off the 
assembly line, the FF-30, was a twin-engine 
plane. Though it was never mass produced, it 
became the forerunner of the German heavy 
bombers that did go into service starting in 1916. 

The Gotha G-5 (named for its primary fabri¬ 
cation site in Gotha, Thuringia province, in cen¬ 
tral Germany) had a 78 foot wingspan, cruised 
at 80 mph, carried 1,300 lbs. of bombs, and had a 
mission endurance of up to six hours. With the 
advent of this bomber, the German's earlier 
dream of an "England Squadron" could at last 
be realized. 

By late 1916, enough bombers had been built 
to equip a unit eventually named Kampfgesch- 
wader Eins, des Oberste Heeresleitung (Strike Wing 
No. 1 of the Army High Command — or simply, 
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Kagohl 1). The new unit was set up to operate 
from three airfields around Ghent, Belgium, some 
170 miles from London. Throughout the late part 
of the year, the crews trained for "Operation 
Turks Cross" — the code name for the aerial 
bombardment of England by heavier-than-air 
machines. Techniques for navigation over water, 
bomb aiming, gunnery, and formation flying 
were all practiced to perfection. In March 1917, 
the squadron was redesignated Kagohl 3, and its 
strength was increased from three flights to four 
in anticipation of the losses sure to come. 

Kagohl 3 was given one mission: a strategic 
bombing campaign against England. Capt. Ernst 
Brandenburg, the squadron commander, was 
expected to conduct his unit's operations in such 
a way as to crush British morale and thereby 
end that people's will to continue the war. 

On 25 May 1917, the first raid was launched 
against the port of Folkstone. This shakedown 
mission was intended to expose the squadron to 
combat with only minimal risk. A total of 21 
Gothas attacked the city, inflicting 200 casualties 
on the ground. One plane dropped into the 
English Channel on the return flight and another 
crashed on landing. (The G-5 was difficult to 
land. Its huge size and weight, coupled with its 
relatively fragile construction, made it prone to 
break up.) The raid was far from spectacular, 
but it renewed German confidence in their abili¬ 
ty to inflict damage on the English homefront. 

On the evening of 21 June, 21 Gothas took 
off to bomb the munitions factory at Shoebury- 
ness. They dropped slightly more than 10,000 
lbs. of bombs, inflicting forty-seven casualties in 
the town. Sixty-six British fighters scrambled 
against the bombers, but only a few of those 
fighters even came within sight of the Gothas. 
The British fighter pilots had never fought any¬ 
thing like the Gotha. They became instantly 
wary of the combined fire power of the 63 
machineguns available to the bomber formation 
for defense, and engaged only hesitantly. 

On their return flight, however, passing 
near Dunkirk, the German bombers ran into the 
planes of the more experienced Royal Navy 
squadron that had been stationed there since 
1915 to deal with the Zeppelins. Accustomed to 
fighting both Zeppelins and heavier-than-air 
machines, those pilots eagerly pushed their 
attacks. Another Gotha wound up in the Chan¬ 
nel. 

The British were so unnerved by the sudden 
appearance of these new bombers they fished 
the wreckage of the shot down Gotha out of the 
Channel for examination, and rushed the single 


captured crew member to London for interroga¬ 
tion by military intelligence. 

The British had been lulled into a false sense 
of security after thwarting the Zeppelin threat 
the year before. Now, realizing the potential 
magnitude of the new force attacking them, they 
again increased their air defense efforts. They 
had to devise ways to meet a new kind of attack¬ 
er who seemed to like to strike just before dusk 
and whose time over the target was measured in 
seconds instead of minutes or hours. 

Some restrictive rules of engagement had 
been imposed on anti-aircraft artillery fire after 
nervous gunners had shot at some patrolling 
British planes. Those restrictions were lifted. 
Fighter patrols were rescheduled to meet the new 
bombers' perceived pattern of encroachment. 


The Xcw York Zeppelin 

The original German airships were 529 to 536 feet long. 
They had 16 gas cells filled with hydrogen, and were capa¬ 
ble of lifting 35,000 lbs., including engines, crew, equipment 
and bombs. Thus the maximum practical bomb load of the 
early Zeppelins worked out to around 900 lbs. Their top 
speed was 65 mph. They had the endurance to bomb 
England and return to Germany in 12 to 14 hours. But 
throughout the course of the war, lessons learned were 
incorporated into each new Zeppelin built, allowing those 
early figures to be constantly improved. 

In August 1918, the new Zeppelin 70-series was intro¬ 
duced. Those monsters were over 700 feet long and could 
lift an astonishing 85,000 lbs., including five tons of bombs. 
Designed specifically to operate above 25,000 feet, their esti¬ 
mated maximum range was over 8,000 miles. Powered by 
six engines, they had a maximum speed of 75 mph. They 
could have easily crossed the Atlantic, both ways, non-stop. 

Only a few weeks before the operational arrival of the 
new craft, Strasser briefed Adm. Scheer, Germany's chief of 
naval operations, on his plan to launch a Zeppelin raid 
against New York City. He had worked out every detail of 
the mission, and when word of the scheme leaked to some 
of the crews that were to be involved, a tremendous boost 
of energy and high morale again swept through the 
Zeppelin division. 

Scheer considered the proposal, but never issued the 
"go" order. (Strasser's death in combat on 5 August aboard 
the L-70 dampened much of the renewed enthusiasm gen¬ 
erated by the advent of the new model.) But despite the 
high command's refusal to endorse the idea, two Zeppelin 
captains (both without knowledge of the other) planned to 
execute the mission on their own. However, the armistice 
ended hostilities before either man could complete his clan¬ 
destine preparations and cast off. 
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A night raid over London. The Zeppelin is caught by the searchlites 
while the anti-air shells burst below it. 


The next raid, on 13 June, proved of monu¬ 
mental importance. At 11:35 a.m., 17 Gothas 
zoomed up the Thames to attack docks, train 
stations and the Royal Mint. They dropped a 
total of 10,000 lbs. of bombs, causing over 600 
casualties. Again, the unbelievable had hap¬ 
pened — London was struck in broad daylight. 

On their way back to Belgium, the Germans 
were chased by no fewer than 92 fighters. 
Despite that large number of interceptors, not a 
single Gotha was even damaged. (Remember, 
these interceptors had no radar or ground con¬ 
trollers to vector them toward their prey.) 

The public and Parliament were again in¬ 
censed. Though the crucial Battle of Arras had 
just ended, and the Third Battle of Ypres was 
about to begin, reinforcements were brought back 
to England to defend London. Two crack fighter 
squadrons — Number 56 Squadron, equipped with 
the latest SE-5s, and Number 66 Squadron, flying 
Sopwith Pups — were immediately brought 
home. Preemptive strikes were also launched 
against German airfields in Belgium. 

But on 4 July, the Germans struck again 
with 24 Gothas against the Royal Navy base at 
Harwich. Another 10,000 lbs. of bombs were 
dropped on the naval seaplane hangars there. 
Some 100 British airplanes rose in defense, but 
again not one Gotha was even sighted. 


The Germans returned on 7 July, when 24 
Gothas hit London again. They flew leisurely 
over the city in perfect formation, steadily drop¬ 
ping another 10,000 lbs. of bombs. There were 
over 200 casualties and a $1 million in damages. 
This time, though, with 95 British fighters chas¬ 
ing them home, one Gotha was shot down near 
Margate. Four more crashed on landing. But the 
departing bombers also managed to shoot down 
two fighters. 

Further problems arose for the English 
because the Germans were in fact conducting a 
coordinated campaign across Britain and France. 
That is, German reconnaissance would deter¬ 
mine which squadrons were being withdrawn 
from France to defend England. They would 
then rush as many squadrons as possible to the 
sector of the Allied front just weakened of its air 
defenses by those withdrawals. German air 
supremacy would quickly be established in that 
sector, then a concerted ground attack effort 
would be launched against the beleaguered 
British ground forces there. 

The British government had reached the end 
of its patience. Despite constantly ordering the 
upgrading of Britain's air defenses, there was 
still no sure way to stop the escalating German 
threat. After listening to politicians, generals and 
admirals accuse each other of incompetence. 
Prime Minister Lloyd George made a bold 
move. He created one consolidated air arm — 
the Royal Air Force — and placed one officer — 
Gen. E.B. Asymore — in command of all the 
forces involved in the defense of England. 

The Gothas returned five more times to 
London during September, each time dropping 
another five tons of explosives. Only four 
Gothas were shot down, though two went miss¬ 
ing, another went down in neutral Holland, and 
seven crashed on landing. Bad autumn weather 
forced a lull in October and November, but the 
campaign began again in earnest in December. 

Enter the Giants 

Late in 1917, the Germans played what they 
hoped would be the trump card in their strategic 
air war against England. They introduced their 
Zeppelin-manufactured R-6 "Giant" bomber. 
The R-6 was the ultimate World War I bomber, 
representing the accumulated knowledge and 
experience of the heavy aircraft industry to that 
time. 

The R-6 was huge even by today's stan¬ 
dards, with a wingspan of 138 feet. (In compari¬ 
son, a World War II B-24 had a wingspan of 
only 110 feet.) It cruised at 80 mph, had a flight 
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endurance of up to eight hours, and could carry 
up to 5,000 lbs. of bombs (the same amount, for 
example, as the Ju-88 bomber of World War II). 
The Giant also featured every piece of state of 
the art equipment the Germans could install: an 
enclosed cockpit, six ring-mounted defensive 
machine guns, and four engines configured into 
two super efficient pusher-puller assemblies. 

The Germans introduced the new craft by 
integrating them into Kagohl 3's Gotha campaign. 
On 18 December 1917, one Giant accompanied a 
15-ship Gotha raid on London. Thousands more 
pounds of high explosive plummeted into the 
city; over 100 casualties were suffered on the 
ground, and damage amounted to $500,000. One 
Gotha was shot down, another was listed as 
missing in action, and six others crashed on land¬ 
ing — the Giant returned home unscathed. 

Since Gotha losses, as the Zeppelin airships 
before them, were beginning to rise, the German 
high command withdrew them from the war 
over England. The new Giants would go it 
alone. 

Operating independently, the Giants flew 
missions to England from January to May 1918. 
Each of their raids were carried out by four or 
five planes flying together. The cumulative dam¬ 
age they caused remained light, since they never 
struck frequently enough or in large enough 
numbers to do more. Throughout this period of 
the air war, not a single bomber was shot down 
by the hundreds of defending British fighters. 

The climax of the German bomber campaign 
came on 19 May 1918, when 38 newly recommit¬ 
ted Gothas, and three Giants, headed for 
London on a night attack of unprecedented size 
and scope. The lead bomber reached the city at 
10:42 p.m.; the others trailed at five minute inter¬ 
vals in a "bomber stream." The raid lasted well 
past midnight, with over 30,000 lbs. of bombs 
dropped. Six Gothas were destroyed and one 
crashed on landing. 

After that raid the Germans reevaluated 
their strategic bombing program. It was obvious 
the British defenses were still strengthening. The 
combined effects of British anti-aircraft guns 
and fighters were beginning to take a severe toll 
on the German bombers. Further, the Germans' 
lack of agents on the ground in England, cou¬ 
pled with the British strategy of always down¬ 
playing the results of the raids in the press, led 
Berlin to conclude they were sacrificing their 
planes and aviators over Britain while achieving 
little. The high command acted on the negative 
recommendation of its intelligence service and 
suspended the raids. The Giants and Gothas 


were thereafter relegated to targets in France, or 
were used as general utility aircraft behind the 
lines. History's first strategic bombing campaign 
had ended. 

Conclusions 

The Germans' World War I aerial campaign 
against England has often been brushed aside by 
writers as nothing more than an interesting side¬ 
light to the main events of the western front. In 
actuality, though, it can be seen to have had a 
substantial impact on the course of the war. The 
Zeppelins began the offensive in 1915 against an 
England that was virtually undefended. Within 
a year, over 17,000 men were manning anti-air¬ 
craft guns and searchlights across Britain. 
Twelve Royal Flying Squadrons comprising 110 
planes and over 2,000 additional men were sta¬ 
tioned across southeastern England. 

London suffered most of the 2,000 casualties 
and over $200 million in damages inflicted by 
the Zeppelins. The Gothas and Giants generated 
another 27 raids. Those missions accounted for 
another 300,000 lbs. of bombs dropped, 3,000 
further casualties, and $5 million more in prop¬ 
erty damage. 

By 1918 there were 16 front line fighter 
squadrons stationed in England. The anti-air¬ 
craft artillery and searchlight crews had multi¬ 
plied to well over 25,000 men. For all that, all the 
British could claim over the course of three years 
of combat was 68 Zeppelins and 24 Gothas 
destroyed. 

The Germans never sortied more than 20 
Zeppelins or 40 bombers on a given day. Though 
their efforts also required extensive support per¬ 
sonnel and maintenance facilities, when viewed 
against the damage done in England and the 
troops tied down there, it must be judged a cam¬ 
paign well worth its cost. The aerial campaign 
against Britain must in fact be viewed as a tacti¬ 
cal victory for the Germans, even if it did fail in 
its strategic purpose of actually knocking the 
island nation out of the war. © 
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Twilisht War 


Northern Italy, 1945 

by Antonio J. Munoz 


The collapse of Italy's Fascist government in 
September 1943 gave rise to the Italian partisan 
movement, not only in that country itself, but in 
the areas where the Italian armed forces had 
been stationed. Mussolini's imprisonment and 
subsequent forced release (carried out by Otto 
Skorzeny, Hitler's chief commando) then gave 
the Italian Fascists a new rallying point around 
which to form a government in Northern Italy in 
the autumn of 1943. The Republica Sociale Italiana, 



SS Maj. Gen. and Lt. Gen. of Police Odilo Globocnik, was the “Higher SS 
and Police Commander, Adriatic Coast." More than half his anti-partisan 
forces were composed of non-German troops with various political and 
ethnic motivations, aspirations and allegiances. When the final crisis 
arrived in April 1945, not all of those forces continued to obey German 
commands. Globocnik himself refused to surrender; he escaped into 
Austria through the Karawanken Alps. For a note on Globocnik's role in 
the Holocaust, see p. 80. [Berlin Document Center.] 


or RSI (Italian Social Republic) thus came into 
existence. That Fascist state immediately began 
to attempt to create a base of military support; at 
the same time the Italian Royalist and Com¬ 
munist elements in the country were forming 
military units to combat them. 

In the areas already liberated from Axis con¬ 
trol, democratic groups began to recruit regular 
Italian units that fought alongside the 
multi-national Allied troops in the country. 
Behind the German lines, those same groups 



SS and Police General Erich von dem Bach- 
Zelewski, who was appointed SS Plenipotentiary for 
Anti-Partisan Warfare in October 1942. He was 
charged with carrying the fight to the partisans by 
organizing and carrying out offensive operations 
against them. [Berlin Document Center.] 
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proved much less able to recruit partisan units allies. The Italian Communist Party had more 
to combat the Nazis and their Italian- Fascist success, due in part to Yugoslav-Communist 


The Partisan Republics 


During the last stages of the war in northern Italy 
the guerrilla fighters managed to form what were 
called "Partisan Republics," essentially large areas free 
of all Axis forces. Though none of them lasted more 
than a few months, they were an important political 
and military contribution to the overall Allied war 
effort in the theater. They impeded Axis communica¬ 
tions and movement of all kinds, helped bring in 
recruits to partisan units, and created in thousands of 
Italians the feeling that the RSI was hollow and with- 


SS REGIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


out real power. All of these republics came into being 
around mid-1944 and were destroyed by Axis 
anti-partisan operations before the end of that year. 

Italian historians mention four such republics: 
Ossola, Montefiorino, Carnia and Torriglia. The 
Republic of Ossola included 70,000 to 82,000 inhabi¬ 
tants in an area of some 1,600 square kilometers (992 
square miles). Montefiorino had around 50,000 inhabi¬ 
tants, and was similar in size to Ossola. The third 
republic, Carnia, was the largest, containing 41 indi¬ 
vidual towns and villages and 2,580 square kilometers 
(1,600 square miles), with an estimated 90,000 to 
150,000 inhabitants. Carnia also lasted the longest; it 
wasn't finally overrun until early December 1944, 
when a combined German army, RSI and SS offensive 
with over 30,000 troops was launched to expunge it. 
The Ossola Republic was the second last to go, on 23 
October, when 12,000 Axis troops invaded it. 
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and Soviet support, and to their draconian 
recruitment methods. 

The first "Proletarian Brigade" made up of 
Italian Communists, was formed in Trieste, the 
largest city in the Julian region bordering Italy 
and Yugoslavia, in September 1943. But almost 
as quickly as it was formed, the unit had to be 


dispersed and its members merged with other, 
smaller, partisan units in October. Meanwhile, 
in Friuli (Udine) Province to the north, the 
Communists formed a "Garibaldi Battalion" 
(the entire Italian partisan movement liked to 
evoke that name). By June 1944, the Communist 
partisans in that region had managed to form 
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six such units, which were grouped into a 
brigade. 

Another Italian Communist brigade was 
formed in April 1944 in Trieste. This unit also 
had teething problems, and was eventually 
moved from the Istrian peninsula and attached 
to the Slovenian Communist Partisan 9th Corps, 


then operating in the Slovenian littoral. That 
same month also saw the creation of another 
Communist partisan brigade in the Istrian 
Peninsula. This one was Yugoslav supported 
and actually contained only one battalion of 
Italian Communists. During that summer two 
more brigades were formed. All of these units 
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A German mountain infantryman and three of his Italian fascist 
counterparts from the Alpini (the RSI's mountain troops) share a 
smoke break during a lull in the fighting. German and RSI mountain 
troops were extensively employed against the partisans. 

[Museum of Modern History, Ljubljana.] 



A contingent of the Italian SS Legion in Rivoli, April 1944. This particular 
group formed part of the Italian SS Brigade's anti-tank battalion. As can be 
seen, they were armed with 75mm AT guns and were fully motorized. 
[From the author's collection, with thanks to Marco Novarese.] 



An anti-partisan drive begins. The German com¬ 
mand came to find that low quality troops often 
achieved poor results on such operations, while the 
most successful offensives were those that employed 
specially trained anti-guerrilla fighters. 

[National Archives.] 

were finally merged to become the 43rd Istrian 
Partisan Division. 

Similar units were formed all across Ger¬ 
man-occupied northern and central Italy. 
Roberto Battaglia, one of the best known Italian 
Communist leaders, wrote memoirs about this 
phase of World War II, entitled Story of the Italian 
Resistance. He contends the Italian partisan 
forces averaged around 150,000 to 200,000 men 
on the eve of the "national uprising" (late April 
1945). While official US Army histories attest to 
about 130,000 Italian Partisans in August 1944, 
they also state that due to the stalling of the 
Allied advance that fall, coupled with the 
oncoming winter and the relentless anti-parti¬ 
san drives conducted by the Germans and 
Italian RSI forces, that number dropped to about 
50,000 by April 1945. 

Axis Anti-Partisan Forces 

The Germans divided northern Italy into 
several SS regional commands. Though no exact 
figures are available for the number Axis troops 
employed against the Italian partisans in north¬ 
ern Italy in 1944-45, sufficient fragmentary data 
are on hand to allow for an intelligent estimate. 
In region "A" (see map on page 73) there were 
perhaps 32,000 troops, the largest single group 
being the 15,000 men of the 29th SS Grenadier 
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An artillery unit of the 9th Slovene Partisan Corps, 20 July 1944. 
[Museum of Modern History, Ljubljana.] 


An anti-partisan unit searches through 
a Slovenian village sometime in 1944. 
These troops were Croatians of German 
ancestry. The Communist slogan on the 
wall translates: "Long live the anti-fas¬ 
cist peoples of the Soviet Union!" 
[Bundesarchiv.] 


against them from region "D," but from the SS 
command in Austria (more properly referred to 
as the Reich province of "Ostmarck" during this 
period), amounting to another 27,500 men. 

While the SS carried the primary responsi¬ 
bility for combating the partisans behind the 
front lines, the regular German army also 
became involved. In April 1944, Army Detach¬ 
ment Zangen was posted along the Adriatic 
coast. At first this command had only two- 
thirds of the 278th Infantry Division to deploy for 
operations, but it continued to grow until by 
September it had four divisions (and was 
accordingly redesignated the 97th Army Corps for 
Special Employment — the designation it retained 
even after shrinking back to only two divisions 
by year's end). 


German soldiers inspect captured partisan rifles in a 
Yugoslav town. These troops belong to the 7th SS 
Volunteer Mountain Infantry Division "Prinz 
Eugen," This photo was more than likely taken some¬ 
where in Bosnia-Herzegovina. The Germans often 
launched anti-partisan offensives in the regions sur¬ 
rounding the Italian-Yugoslav border. 

[National Archives.] 


Division (Italian No. 1). The forces in region "E" 
amounted to about 23,000; the largest formation 
there being the 6,000 men of the RSI 
10th Marine Infantry Division. In 
region "B" the number of troops 
available for security and anti-parti¬ 
san operations was only about 8,000. 

Region "D," which was involved not 
only in fighting Italian partisans but 
also the Slovenenes, justifiably had 
the largest number of men, around 
56,000, (only about 5,000 to 6,000 
Germans, the rest being foreign 
troops). 

The Slovenian partisans had not 
only to contend with forces sent 
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Partisan attacks against the families of Axis soldiers was a fact of life. 
This was especially true in the Italian and Balkan theaters, where the 
war was waged with an intensity comparable only to the fighting in 
the Soviet Union. Here we see the Strehar family being escorted to 
safety by men of the SS Security Service (Sicherheitsdienst). Strehar 
was an ethnic-German living in Slovenia when that Yugoslavian 
province was carved up by the Italians, Hungarians and Germans. 
Ethnic-Germans in those areas were encouraged to supply volun¬ 
teers for the local Defense Militia (Wehrmannschaft). When Strehar 
volunteered in the spring of 1942, his family instantly became a tar¬ 
get of the partisans. This photo was taken on 8 July 1942, in 
Strehar's home village of Krasnja, just northeast of Ljubljana. 

[Author's collection.] 

Thus the maximum number of forces the 
Italian partisans had arrayed against them was 
around 166,000. Further, those Axis formations 
were for the most part not elite troops; about 
half were non-German auxiliaries who could 
not always be counted on to fight to the death, 
especially at this late stage of the war. It must 
also be understood only a fraction of those 
166,000 troops could ever be employed in active 
operations at any one time, since many of them 
had to remain as passive garrisons in towns and 
installations. 

Counting the total Italian partisan figure of 
50,000, and adding in the Slovenian 7th and 9th 
Partisan Corps (roughly 20,000), we have a total 



Two Italian partisans belonging to the Patriotic 
Action Group (the Gappists), during the summer of 
1944. Italian partisan strength reached a peak of 
some 130,000 men during August-September 1944. 

[Military Historical Institute.] 

of about 70,000 anti-Axis guerrilla fighters ver¬ 
sus some 166,000 Nazi and Fascist troops. That 
gives an average of slightly less than 2.4 Axis 
troops for every one partisan. That wasn't a bad 
average for the partisans, since they didn't have 
to concern themselves with spreading out to 
secure population centers, rear areas, lines of 
communication, etc. 

The Partisans 

The ultimate origins of the Italian partisan 
movement can be traced back to the clandestine 
resistance cells that began operating even before 
the surrender of September 1943. However, 
what allowed those cells to first grow in number 
and gain real military punch was the dissolution 
of Fascist Italy's army at that time. 

The resultant partisan movement came to be 
organized along regional and provincial lines. 
What had at first been only a mixed grouping of 
independent squads, platoons and companies, 
eventually coalesced into large and well led 
units. Virtually all of the prewar political factions 
that had opposed the Fascist regime made efforts 
to organize and control partisan units. These 
included: the Royalists, the Liberal Party 
(pro-monarchy but opposed to King Victory 
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Emmanuel), the Labor Democratic 
Party, the Action Party (socialists), 
the Christian Democratic Party (the 
group receiving the bulk of Allied 
support), and the Communists. 

Without doubt, the largest 
share of the fighting can be attrib¬ 
uted to Communist partisan units. 
That's true, if for no other reason, 
because they fielded the largest 
number of units. Whether that was 
in turn true due to a desire by the 
mass of the Italian populace to live 
under a Communist regime cannot 
now be accurately determined. We 
do know, however, the typical 
peasant was hard pressed to refuse 
when invited to join a Communist 
formation. Such refusal was taken 
as a sign of pro- Fascist or "reac¬ 
tionary" sympathies, which might 
in turn bring on quick "liquida¬ 
tion." 



Fascist Italian GNR (Guardia Nazionale Repubblicana — Republican National 
Guard) troops driving through Milan, April 1945. During the autumn of 1944 and 
the spring of 1945, the Gappists took the war to the streets of Fascist controlled towns 
and cities. There seems to be surprise on the face of the officer wearing the beret. The 
other troops are anxiously looking up at the nearby buildings — they're probably 
searching for snipers. [Bundesarchiv.] 
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SS. This unit was stationed in the town of Paluzza 
late in 1944. 

[Museum of Modern History, Ljubljana.] 


Italian partisans setting mines on a road before an ambush. The 
threat of partisan attacks forced the Axis forces in northern Italy to 
travel in convoys. [Museum of Modern History, Ljubljana.] 
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Emmanuel), the Labor Democratic 
Party, the Action Party (socialists), 
the Christian Democratic Party (the 
group receiving the bulk of Allied 
support), and the Communists. 

Without doubt, the largest 
share of the fighting can be attrib¬ 
uted to Communist partisan units. 
That's true, if for no other reason, 
because they fielded the largest 
number of units. Whether that was 
in turn true due to a desire by the 
mass of the Italian populace to live 
under a Communist regime cannot 
now be accurately determined. We 
do know, however, the typical 
peasant was hard pressed to refuse 
when invited to join a Communist 
formation. Such refusal was taken 
as a sign of pro- Fascist or "reac¬ 
tionary" sympathies, which might 
in turn bring on quick "liquida¬ 
tion." 



Fascist Italian GNR (Guardia Nazionale Repubblicana — Republican National 
Guard) troops driving through Milan, April 1945. During the autumn of 1944 and 
the spring of 1945, the Gappists took the war to the streets of Fascist controlled towns 
and cities. There seems to be surprise on the face of the officer wearing the beret. The 
other troops are anxiously looking up at the nearby buildings — they're probably 
searching for snipers. [Bundesarchiv.] 



A member of the Caucasian Armed Brigade of the 
SS. This unit was stationed in the town of Paluzza 
late in 1944. 

[Museum of Modern History, Ljubljana.] 


The average Italian soldier and civilian was 
then faced with making one of three choices: 1) 
support the new Italian government siding with 
the Allies; 2) support the new RSI forming in 



Italian partisans setting mines on a road before an ambush. The 
threat of partisan attacks forced the Axis forces in northern Italy to 
travel in convoys. [Museum of Modern History, Ljubljana.] 
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The Color Guard of the Garibaldi-Natissone Italian Partisan 
Brigade in 1944. [Museum of Modern History, Ljubljana.] 


northern Ttaly; or 3) try to remain uncommitted 
and merely live passively until the end of the 
war. The vast majority of Italians opted for the 
third choice, and many ended up paying dearly 
for having done so. Both sides in the war saw 
any attempt at civilian "neutrality" as treason to 
their cause. Thousands of Italian civilians living 
far from the front lines therefore lost their lives 



Members of the Italian Partisan Brigade "Fontanot" in December 
1944. This unit was fprmed in the Trieste area and was immediately 
attached to the Slovene 7th Partisan Corps. 
[Museum of Modern History, Ljubljana.! 



German anti-partisan troops prepare their equip¬ 
ment prior to an operation's start. Notice the 
"Order Police" insignia just barely recognizable on 
the cap of the man on the right. The Germans 
employed numerous types of troops against the 
partisan formations, including: SS, police, Eastern 
Peoples battalions, National Labor Sendee, 
Reserve, and Axis-allied. [National Archives.] 

during the 20 months between September 1943 
and April 1945. 

At any rate, by the summer of 1944 the 
Italian partisan movement had grown to where 
its units were organized into brigade-size for¬ 
mations, each containing three to six "battal¬ 
ions." These units were usually named after a 
leader, or the region or town from which they'd 
been raised, and could vary dramatically in 
size. For example, battalions varied from 50 to 
600 men, brigades from 500 to 3,500, and the 
divisions from 1,000 to 12,000. Nevertheless, the 
brigade system allowed for control of opera¬ 
tions varying in size from three to six battalions, 
and each partisan division ideally had three 
such brigades. By June 1944 there were 12 divi¬ 
sions totaling 21 brigades — numbers that 
remained fairly constant through the end of the 
war. 

There were also "Patriotic Action Groups" 
(called "GAP," according to the Italian acronym 
of their name) organized in, and operated solely 
within, the cities of northern Italy. These forma¬ 
tions were of roughly battalion strength 
(300-700), and were primarily responsible for 
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carrying out acts of urban sabotage, assassina¬ 
tion and bombing. They were numbered 
sequentially, one through seven, and were set 
up in Venice, Trieste, Verona, Milan, Turin, 
Genoa and Bologna. 

Almost all the partisan units were formed 
along party lines, so the ultimate allegiance of 
their members lay in the controlling political 
parties rather than some general notion of 
Italian patriotism or a grand Allied cause. Still, 
the animosities between the various feuding 
political parties never erupted among the 
Italian partisans to anywhere near the level that 
occurred in Yugoslavia. For the most part, the 
Italian partisans were content to fight the 
Germans and their Fascist Italian allies. It was 
the stalling of the Allied offensive in Italy in 
September 1944, increasing resistance to the 



A German Shepherd dog and his handler. The 
Germans employed dogs in all theaters of operations, 
especially in anti-partisan roles. The dogs' keen sens¬ 
es of smell and hearing made them useful against 
retreating and hiding guerrillas and in learning of 
impending ambushes. Some dogs were so effective 
against the partisans they had bounties placed on 
their heads. Once such dog, named Attus, operating 
with the 24th SS , had a reivard of50,000 Lira offered 
for its head by the local Communist partisan organi¬ 
zation. [US National Archives.] 



Elements of the 4th Terek-Stavropol Cavalry Regiment 
patrolling the rail line between Gradisca and Trieste, sometime dur¬ 
ing Jidy 1944. [Museum of Modern Flistory, Ljubljana.] 


press-ganging of "volunteers" into partisan 
units, the effects of strong Axis anti-partisan 
drives, and the coming of winter (always the 
hardest time of year for guerrillas to maintain 
themselves), that led to the great decrease in 
partisan manpower between then and April 
1945. 

Still, the uprising that occurred during the 
last month of the war was supported by the vast 
majority of the populace, who now saw the end 



For the most part, the age of the volunteers belonging to the Special 
Armed Cossack Corps were either very old or very young. The 
most physically fit men were fighting in the Pannwitz Cavalry 
Corps in Yugoslavia. These 50- and 60-year-olds had probably 
seen service in the Cossack regiments under Czar Nicholas. 
[Museum of Modern History, Ljubljana.] 
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Members of the Italian Civic Guard check identity papers on a 
street in Trieste. Notice the bomb damage in the background. 

[Museum of Modern History, Ljubljana.] 

was finally in sight. Of course, everyone wanted 
to be seen as having fought on the winning side 
against the Nazis and Fascists, which explains 


the large number of civilians who suddenly 
took to the streets during those last weeks of 
fighting. The Gappist units provided a kind of 
loose leadership for that last stage, but since 
they were not as well organized as the partisan 
units in the countryside their discipline was lax. 
This often led to random acts of violence 
against surrendering German and Italian- 
Fascist forces. 

In many places even some Fascist units 
defected to support the "democratic forces." In 
places where fighting had been heaviest or some 
border area was in dispute (such as in Trieste), 
the Communists resented (but did not move to 
block) the use of former RSI troops to counter¬ 
balance the claims of the advancing Yugoslavs. 
In addition, the Communist Party made a bid 
for political power in the last month of the war 
by calling for a "national uprising" across the 
north. But that call was not backed by the 
Western Allies, who saw it for what it was — an 


Terrorists or Freedom Fighters? 


While killing enemy soldiers is certainly legal and 
morally correct, killing civilians who merely support 
the enemy is not supported by any codified laws of 
war. In fact, the Geneva Convention strictly forbids 
the "unlawful killing" of civilians simply because they 
are known to support one side or the other. Civilians 
who "give aid and comfort to the enemy" are legiti¬ 
mate targets — but that is an easily stretched concept. 
For example, if there is an Italian-Fascist soldier on 
garrison duty in his home city, and his sister brings 
him lunch every day, is the sister a legitimate target 
for elimination? 

There were, of course, many instances of civilian 
collaboration with the Fascist government and armed 
forces of the RSI that went to far greater lengths. But 
it's also true many civilians were assassinated for no 
more reason than in the example above. In many 
instances, opportunists sprang up within the ranks of 
the Gappisti — which was the branch of the partisan 
movement that carried the war into the cities — who 
used their membership in the underground simply to 
get rid of personal enemies. 

Gen. Frido von Senger und Etterlin, one of the 
better German field commanders, wrote one of the 
most unbiased and evenhanded accounts of the war 
to come from the Axis side, entitled Neither Fear Nor 
Hope. While many of his colleagues — Guderian, 
Manstein, Donitz, Keitel, etc. — wrote self-serving 
memoirs, he wrote a work that was both self-critical 
and frank. In it, he discusses the actions of the Italian 


partisans with regard to the terror killings of civilians, 
and in so doing manages to sum up one of the worst 
aspects of such campaigns: 

Murders among the civilian population were a 
daily occurrence. The partisans not only struck at 
their political opponents, but were often actuated by 
purely personal motives of hate or revenge. They 
sought to cover their traces by pinning to their dead 
victims a label with the inscription: 'SPIA 
TEDESCA' (German spy). Though this accusation 
might deceive a few credulous Italians, it was not so 
with us, who had the means of checking up on the vic¬ 
tims. 

Simply being in the pay of the RSI was enough to 
bring on one's execution. For example, Lilia Ferrari, a 
young secretary working in Milan in the offices of the 
local Fascist militia, was assassinated for that reason. 
Therein lies the true nature of the Italian Communists' 
campaign to take the war to the enemy's doorstep: the 
grounds for assassination became so broad that virtu¬ 
ally every citizen feared a violent death at the hands 
of the partisans. This terror was intended to destabi¬ 
lize the Fascist government apparatus by freezing its 
human infrastructure through fear and intimidation. 
Without any doubt, in that respect the Gappisti cam¬ 
paign was a success. From mid-1944 through the end 
of the war, over 10,700 Italian civilians were assassi¬ 
nated by the partisans. 
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attempt to set up a Communist political regime 
in northern Italy. 

April '45 

The last month of the war in Italy was char¬ 
acterized by individual clashes between parti¬ 
sans and Axis forces all across northern Italy. A 
coordinated partisan effort gradually coalesced 
as word began to spread that even the SS in Italy 
was trying to negotiate a separate surrender to 
the Allies. Knowing all was lost, the various 
German units' main concern was to get across 
the Austrian/German border or surrender to the 
Allies. Anything was preferable than surrender¬ 
ing to the Italian or Yugoslavian partisans 
they'd been hunting so mercilessly during the 
past months. For example, while the bulk of the 
29th SS Division fought it out with the partisans 
around Lake Como until their ammunition was 
exhausted, one of its battlegroups (SS Kampf- 
gruppe Binz) managed to break away to try to 
surrender to the Allies. It was surrounded many 
times, but finally managed to reach Allied lines 
late in the month, surrendering on the 30th in 
the town of Gorgonzola. 

In Emiglia-Romana, the partisans liberated 
Val Taro by 12 April, forced the German garri¬ 
son at Borgo Tar to surrender, and captured a 
large number of weapons. They also harassed 
withdrawing German units all the way to the Po 
River. 

The Piedmont valleys of Asti and Biella 
were liberated between 18 and 25 April, thereby 
placing the Italo-German Army of Liguria 
between French forces in the Alps and the block¬ 
ing units of the Italian partisans on the 
Piedmont plains. The call for a general strike 
was heeded in many towns and cities, among 
them the Piedmont provincial capital of Turin. 
The partisans advanced as far as Chieri (only a 
few miles from Turin) by 15 April, but were 
blocked there by elements of the German 34th 
Infantry and 5th Mountain Infantry Divisions, 
which were retreating east from the Italian- 
French border trying to get to Austria. The parti¬ 
sans called for an uprising in Turin on 25 April, 
which completely engulfed the RSI units sta¬ 
tioned there. The bridges the Germans had 
hoped to use to move through Turin were 
blown, and both those divisions turned north 
toward Switzerland. They never made it, surren¬ 
dering instead to the Allies on 3 May. 

Many RSI units began to surrender all 
across northern Italy. In Padua the RSI troops 
laid down their weapons on 27 April, while ele¬ 
ments of the German 26th Panzer Division 


Members of a German-sponsored Italian police battalion march 
through a northern Italian town sometime during the summer of 
1944. The Germans formed several such units employing Italian vol¬ 
unteers, but staffed primarily with a German police cadre. 

[Museum of Modern History, Ljubljana.] 


attempted to blast their way through the city. 
Units of the RSI 10th Marines were also trapped 
there, fighting it out until they were over¬ 
whelmed. Eventually some 20,000 German and 
Italian-Fascist POWs were netted in Padua. 

In Genoa, the German 134th Doehla Brigade 
was attacked by the F. Cascione Garibaldi Partisan 


The Gappists have just executed a "Spia Tedesca" in broad daylight 
on the streets of Trieste late in 1944. Such murders became an every¬ 
day occurrence in the RSI. 

[Museum of Modern History, Ljubljana.] 







Elements of the 9th Slovene Partisan Corps go over to the attack 
near the Italo-Slovene border sometime early in 1945. 
[Museum of Modern History, Ljubljana.] 


Division in mid-April. The attack was supported 
by 390 Gappists and about 2,500 Genoans who 
also came out to fight. The bulk of the city's Axis 
garrison was quickly overwhelmed and surren¬ 
dered, primarily because none of them were 
willing to fight hard for the honor of being the 
last to be killed for a lost cause. Only a small 



Cossack Gen. Timofey lvanowitsch Damanov (wearing glasses, with 
a cigar in his mouth), the commander of the Special Armed 
Cossack Corps in northern Italy. Notice his entourage of army and 
SS officers (probably liaison officers). This photo was taken in the 
Italian village ofFurlani on 9 October 1944. 
[Museum of Modern History, Ljubljana.] 


number of Germans and a few Italian marines 
held out in one section of the city until the 28th. 
In another section, a unit of RSI motorized 
infantry dispersed and melted away, only to 
later reform themselves in an already liberated 
district; whereupon they immediately 
announced themselves "anti- Fascist" and 
joined in the fight against their erstwhile com¬ 
rades in arms. 

The uprising in Milan, the RSI capital, start¬ 
ed on 18 April when the railway workers there 
went on strike, halting all rail traffic coming 
through the city. On the evening of 24 April, the 
3rd Lombardi Garibaldi Partisan Brigade attacked 
one of the RSI barracks on the outskirts, while 
the Matteotoni Partisan Brigade launched an 
assault against the German motor pool near the 
airport. Inside the city itself, the 7th GAP created 
havoc by ambushing small groups of RSI and 
German troops. By 26 April, even the armed 
customs guards had declared their allegiance to 
the rebellion and took over local government 
offices. Fighting continued in and around Milan 
until the 25th, when word spread Mussolini had 
fled the city. 

To the east, the Germans launched a final 
anti-partisan drive against the units located 
around Gorizia, near the Slovene border. That 
operation began on 21 April, the day Free Polish 
forces entered Bologna. Partisan losses here 
were estimated at 170. 

A day earlier, the Yugoslav 13th, 19th and 
43rd Partisan Divisions attacked the German 
237th Static Infantry Division, which was defend¬ 
ing the lstrian coastal town of Rijeka (Fiume). 
But the German division held its own against 
the Yugoslavs and Italians (one battalion of 
Italian partisans was attached to the 43rd). The 
Yugoslavs' aim in this area was actually to 
bypass Rijeka and push on to Trieste from the 
south and southeast. 

In Trieste itself, Mayor Cesare Pagnini called 
a meeting with the command of his city police 
force, the 1,800 strong Civic Guard, on 26 April. 
The Guard was detested by the RSI command in 
the area, since it had no control over those 
police, who were without apparent political ori¬ 
entation. Pagnini announced to the Guard from 
that moment on their main duty was to protect 
the city from seizure by the Yugoslavs. The 
Guard was further instructed to begin acting 
under the orders of the Italian Committee of 
National Liberation (the pro-Allied government 
in central and southern Italy). Clearly, it was the 
intention of the Italians — Communists and oth¬ 
ers — to keep Trieste under their control. 
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On the day (the 27th) French forces broke 
through the Alps and took Ventimiglia and 
Bordighera, the 1st GAP, about 350 strong, 
urged the youth of Trieste to flood the city cen¬ 
ter, causing disturbances the police were reluc¬ 
tant to stop. Most Italian police in the city took 
up positions around their main headquarters 
and there awaited developments. On the 28th 
they were ordered to begin wearing the tricolor 
arm bands of the partisans, but were then 
almost immediately disarmed by the German 
security forces still in the area. On the 29th, 
German artillery batteries began firing against 
the partisan units approaching the outskirts of 
the city. As that situation was developing, the 
commander of the SS and German army troops 
in Trieste, SS Maj. Gen. Emanuel Schaefer, final¬ 
ly decided to lead his units toward the Austrian 
Alps, where he hoped to link up with SS Gen. 
Odilo Globocnik, who was also refusing to lay 
down his command's arms. 

On 30 April, Trieste was occupied by troops 
of the Yugoslav partisan army, who promptly 
began disarming everyone taking orders from 
the Italian Committee of National Liberation. 
New Zealand troops entered the city on 2 May 
at the request of the Committee — thus begin¬ 
ning what would become many years of wran¬ 
gling over who would finally control Trieste, the 
Italians or the Yugoslavs. 

On the 30th, Treviso was liberated by Italian 
partisan forces. Udine followed on 1 May. Also 
during that last week of April, Genoa, Legnano, 
Castellanza, Como, Venice, Domodossala and 
many smaller towns were in partisan hands. 

On 28 April, near the lakeside village of 
Dongo (on the northwest corner of Lake Como), 
Mussolini was caught by Communist partisans 
who had halted the escaping SS column in 
which he was hidden. The SS, only concerned 
with getting into Switzerland, agreed to give up 
the Fascist leader in exchange for unhindered 
passage. Mussolini, his mistress Carla Petacci, 
the secretary of the Fascist Party Alessandro 
Pavoline, four cabinet ministers and several of 
the dictator's friends, were all shot (officially in 
reprisal for the killing of 15 partisans in Milan 
nine months earlier). Their bodies were taken to 
the city center of Milan and exposed to public 
defilement. The partisan war in northern Italy 
was over. O 
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The battle of 

Sodden, 1513 

A Disaster for the Scots 

by Richard D. Callahan 


Flodden is a battle easily overlooked when 
surveying the centuries-long rivalry between the 
Scots and English, but it's important because it 
came about as a consequence of the kind of diplo- 
macy-by-threat that came to dominate European 
relations well into our own century. Flodden is 
also an example of a good plan gone wrong; the 
Scots should have won, but they didn't. 

The events leading to Flodden began when 
England's King Henry VIII took most of the 
first-rate fighting men of his realm and sailed to 
France in search of martial glory and the favor 
of a corrupt papacy. A bitterly disappointed 
Thomas Howard, the 70-year-old Earl of Surrey, 
was left behind to protect the kingdom in case 
the Scots tried to take advantage of the 


monarch's absence. James IV of Scotland, then in 
the 25th year of his reign, was a man with both 
pride and a sense of chivalry. As a man of 
honor, he could not ignore his obligation by 
alliance to attack England in support of France. 

James called up the men of Scotland in 
August 1513; as many as 60,000 answered. To 
accompany that infantry, he had artillery as fine 
as any in Europe. From the French king he bor¬ 
rowed 40 officers to train and direct his compa¬ 
nies of pikemen in the latest battle tactics, tech¬ 
niques that had been enormously successful on 
the continent when employed by the Swiss. 

James had still another advantage in that to 
provoke a fight he only had to venture a few 
miles beyond his border. The English would 


T he decision for War 


In the first decade of the 16th century, Scotland 
was a country united under the vigorous leadership 
of James Stewart, the fourth consecutive Scottish 
monarch of that name. In 20 years of active rule, he 
won the respect and allegiance of most in his king¬ 
dom, including the still wild Celtic clansmen of the 
western isles and highlands. The breadth of James' 
support can be seen in the long roster of leading 
noblemen who responded with the common men of 
their districts when James called for mobilization 
against England in the summer of 1513. 

James was motivated to make that declaration by 
a combination of factors. One of these was the murder 
of two prominent Scots, Sir Robert Kerr and Capt. 
Andrew Barton, by some English, for which Henry 
had offered no redress. But the final affront was the 
English king's glory hunting expedition to France, the 


long standing ally of Scotland. The Queen of France 
appealed to James' sense of chivalry by entreating 
him to "take three steps into England and strike a 
blow as my knight." James wore her ring on the day 
of battle, but it was pilfered from his corpse when the 
fight was over. 

Not knowing Henry VIII's foray to the continent 
would soon fizzle, James had a legitimate concern for 
the security of his realm. Though not directly attacked, 
Scotland would have been left standing alone against 
the ambitious Henry if France were defeated. He 
believed a serious Scottish threat in northern England 
might prompt Henry to recall some or all of his forces 
to Britain. All James really had to do — he may well 
have thought — was posture at serious war, and per¬ 
haps fight some kind of skirmish with the second line 
levies under the aged Earl of Surrey. 
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have to react by scraping together whatever 
forces were available and marching against him. 
He could therefore choose the time and ground 
for battle and let the enemy expend his strength 
in getting to him. 

Approach to Battle 

The Scottish king had every reason to feel 
confident as he viewed the sodden field below 
him on 9 September. After crossing into England 
and capturing four minor enemy strongholds, 
James had camped at first on Flodden Hill, but 
then moved north to Brankston Hill when he 
discovered the opposing army had maneuvered 
to come in behind him, between his army and 
Scotland. By 4:00 p.m. the two forces were little 
more than 400 yards apart with some two hours 
of good daylight remaining. 

The 25,000 to 30,000 Scots on the field clearly 
outnumbered the English, estimated to have 
totaled at most 20,000. But the invaders' superi¬ 
ority in numbers was no longer nearly as great 
as it would have been had the battle taken place 
18 days before, as soon as the war had begun. 
Thousands of James' less-motivated soldiers had 
left for home with the plunder gained after his 
artillery had done most of the work in reducing 
the English strongholds. 


On the plus side, the 
Scots who stayed with 
their king were rested and 
fed. The approaching 
English had been march¬ 
ing for almost two weeks 
over rain-drenched roads 
that were no more than 
unpaved paths of miser¬ 
ably exhausting muck 
and mud. In fact, on the 
day of battle the English had been on the move 
from 5:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m., 11 hours, with no stop 
for food. The Scots had been encamped in the 
area for a week, sleeping in tents and shelters 
erected on well fortified high ground. 

Even more grievous for the English was the 
lack of beer. The supply of that liquid, consid¬ 
ered essential by the men in the ranks, had run 
out several days prior to the battle. Some histori¬ 
ans have even claimed this single factor was piv¬ 
otal in determining Flodden's date and ultimate 
outcome. That is, the Earl of Surrey felt com¬ 
pelled to precipitate a fight before his men final¬ 
ly mutinied for want of beer, and the English 
pursuit of the vanquished Scots at the end of the 
battle only stopped when the victors came upon 
their enemies' stock of the brew. 
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Military ^rt <§* Science in the 16th 
Century 

In 1513, Europeans were just beginning to study the art 
and science of organized warfare. It was the crossover peri¬ 
od from the personal chivalry that dominated medieval 
combat to the indiscriminate and impersonal slaughter 
soon to be engendered by gunpowder weaponry. Though 
both sides brought some cannon to Flodden, authorities 
agree they were not enough to decide the outcome. In that 
sense the battle was an anachronism, a throwback to earlier 
styles of warfare rather than a glimpse of what was to 
come. 

Though James was considered intelligent and well edu¬ 
cated for a monarch of his time, he had no more than a 
rough idea how large armies should best be directed in 
major battle. His adversary, the Earl of Surrey, had learned 
the military craft under Charles "The Bold" of Burgundy, 
and had been wounded twice to gain his experience. James 
had only the small scale practice provided by warring on 
rebellious clansmen, and a limited excursion launched into 
northern England in 1496. Indeed, even had he realized war 
was something he should have been studying, there were 
few texts available to offer instruction. The bulk of military 
knowledge in the West was still handed down verbally, in 
the form of stories about past victories and defeats. James' 
lacked the knowledge and experience needed for optimal 
utilization of a military force. 

During the battle, James actually had very little overall 
control. That was partly due to the relatively disorganized 
nature of late-medieval and early modern armies — but 
Surrey also commanded such a hodgepodge. Further, the 
aged Earl suffered from arthritis that kept him riding in a 
cart, yet he was able to execute a flank march with his army 
divided in sight of the Scots perched on Flodden Hill, and 
still managed to reunite in time to meet the enemy 
advance. 

Admittedly, the flanking move was a gamble made out 
of a desperation on Surrey's part to get the Scots off the for¬ 
midable high ground they had chosen for a camp. The luck 
of timing can partly be attributed to just that — luck — 
which happened to favor the English on that day. But 
though Surrey was fortunate, he was also sk ill ful in that he 
used messengers to give orders to, and stay in contact with, 
his subordinate commanders. 

James could not coordinate his battalions because he 
chose to lead one in person. While Surrey was behind the 
English lines at least loosely directing his army, the Scottish 
king was in the front line holding a pike. James was known 
as a commander who believed a man could only lead by 
example. Perhaps even in dying he did so, since the Battle 
of Flodden marked the last time a national sovereign was 
killed while forward in the front ranks during a major bat¬ 
tle. 


Though the English were motivated by their 
discomforts, the Scots too were eager to come to 
grips — but for a different reason. The clansmen 
had a feudal obligation to James to serve him for 
40 days, and they'd brought provisions for just 
that amount of time. Having already cam¬ 
paigned along the border for almost three 
weeks, they were eager to fight a final battle and 
go home. 

Neither army was made up of professionals. 
What skill most of the soldiers present at 
Flodden had with their weapons came from the 
rough recreational activities encouraged in the 
shires and boroughs of both countries. The older 
English had some edge in experience, having 
fought in the Wars of the Roses, but most had 
grown up during the reign of Henry VII, who 
had scrupulously avoided so costly an endeavor 
as warfare. The Scots had a few days outside 
Edinburgh to train with their pikes, each battal¬ 
ion under the direction of eight veteran French 
captains. 

Each side formed into four main battle 
groups and got set for what would be a straight 
-forward, head-on clash. The only real concern 
James seems to have had at this point was over 
the Englishmen's longbows. At Halidon Hill in 
1333 the English had beaten the Scots by main¬ 
taining a defensive line of dismounted knights 
acting as heavy infantry while their Welsh 
archers stood behind and decimated the tightly 
packed Scottish ranks with their powerful long¬ 
bows. Utilizing variations on such tactics, the 
English had also humiliated the French at Crecy, 
Poitiers and Agincourt. The Scottish king was 
therefore anxious to close with his opponents as 
quickly as possible. Once the armies were locked 
in close combat, the enemy archers would no 
longer be able to rain arrows on the Scots indis¬ 
criminately. 

Fortune first favored the Scots. Long expo¬ 
sure to the damp and rainy weather took some 
of the twang out of the English bowstrings, and 
their arrows had to be shot into a brisk wind 
before striking the enemy. It has also been noted 
the stout plate armor worn by many of the Scots, 
especially the nobility and the picked men who 
fought in the king's battalion, prevented signifi¬ 
cant numbers of casualties. 

Both armies were completely afoot, having 
removed their horses to the rear because of the 
slippery ground. Many of the Scots took off 
their smooth-soled boots and shoes to gain 
traction. This was a sign of determination, 
showing the Scots had no plans to retreat, or to 
march around Surrey to reach their homeland. 
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The English, with a marsh at 
their backs and two rain- 
swollen rivers behind and to 
their left, had to win the field or 
be trapped and slaughtered. It 
was to be a grim affair with no 
allowance for chivalry or 
mercy. 

Fatigued after a full day's 
march without food or rest to 
restore their strength, the 
English faced a strong, down¬ 
hill, downwind attack by 
well-armored, well-fed and rest¬ 
ed Scots. The English yeomen 
seemingly stood to fair badly in 
any contest of brute muscle 
power and endurance. 

The Battle 

As each Scottish pike phalanx descended 
Brankston Hill, their tight shoulder-to-shoulder 
alignment became disrupted by the irregulari¬ 
ties in the terrain, their lack of long experience in 
close order marching, and the effects of a few 
well placed shots from some English cannon. 
Though those few cannon balls accounted for 
only a small fraction of the casualties that day, 
there is evidence they disrupted the Scottish 
advance. The psychological impact was proba¬ 
bly greater than the physical, when the few iron- 
and stone-hurling cannon found their mark 
among men unaccustomed to receiving cannon 
fire. 

The battalion led by James was the obvious 
target, since it was the largest and most centrally 
located. It was clear to the English where the 
enemy king was located: if his personal banners 
weren't immediately apparent, he was still easy 
to spot because of the large cluster of completely 
armored Scottish nobility arrayed around him. 

As the Scots engaged the English line, they 
first made some progress because of the sheer 
impetus of their moving wall of pikes. Their 
left flank battalion plunged through the 
English right, under Edmund Howard, but the 
unruly Scottish bordermen stopped to enrich 
themselves with plunder and prisoners. The 
next battalion to the right drove into the men 
commanded by Thomas Howard, the Lord 
Admiral of England, while his father, the Earl 
of Surrey, received the main battalion of King 
James. 

The men under the Lord Admiral and his 
father didn't break. The Scottish advance 
ground to a halt, making their wall of pikes less 


effective. English "Billmen," more individually 
mobile with their shorter weapons and lighter 
armor, ducked and fought their way into the 
gaps in the Scottish formations and came to 


Modden: Weapons <§’ Tactics 

The principal weapon used by the Scots at Flodden was 
a 15-foot spear or "pike." As backup weapons, they carried 
swords and daggers for close fighting. Often their swords 
were the long, two-handed "claymores." Some Englishmen 
(particularly the archers) also carried daggers and short 
swords, but the majority hefted their country's version of 
the continental halberd, the "bill." 

By 1513, the English army's composition of yeoman 
"Bills and Bows" was an old one that had come to be 
despised by the professional soldiery of the continent. By 
that time the Swiss, then Europe's leading practitioners of 
state of the art warcraft, had almost completely switched 
from halberds to pikes. The Scots, under the influence of 
their French allies, had followed that example. The men of 
the second line English army left to defend the homeland 
when Henry VIII sailed to campaign in France had not 
made this transition. There's no doubt the French captains 
with the Scottish battalions felt smug condescension as they 
appraised the enemy formations that afternoon. 

Though superior to the bill when used en masse, to be 
effective a phalanx of pikemen must preserve their forma¬ 
tion's cohesion to present an impenetrable hedge of deadly 
metal points. Any gaps in the formation allow individual 
enemy infantrymen to infiltrate and disrupt the phalanx, as 
they duck inside the pointy perimeter to strike at pikemen 
whose hands are still busy holding their suddenly useless 
and over-long weapons. A great deal of discipline, drill and 
experience at maneuvering in different situations is 
required to successfully use the phalanx formation in battle. 
At Flodden, the Scots lacked all three of those things. 
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grips with their foes. With their long pikes sud¬ 
denly becoming nothing more than useless 
encumbrances, the Scots discarded them and 
drew their broadswords. As the Scottish forma¬ 
tions broke down, the struggle degenerated into 
thousands of individual combats, Scottish clay¬ 
mores versus English "Brownbills" ("brown" 
because they were generally rusty). 

The Scots were now at a disadvantage in 
weapon length. The spearpoint tips of the 
eight-foot bills kept the Scots at a distance, or 
stabbed them in vulnerable spots if the Scots 
held their blades high to fend off crushing axe 
blows aimed at head and neck. The heavy armor 
that had earlier protected them from the English 
arrows now turned into useless extra weight; it 
could not protect them from the blows of devas¬ 
tating poleaxes that cleaved metal like huge can 
openers. The purely mechanical advantage of 
the bill over the sword and spear may well have 
accounted for a large part of the 10 to one dis¬ 
parity in the final casualty figures: 1,000 to 1,200 
English killed and captured compared to 10,000 
to 12,000 Scots dead. 

From the instant his battalion lost its 
momentum. King James was in dire straits. He 
reportedly plunged strait toward Surrey, only to 
be cut down a mere "spear's length" from his 
goal. He was probably killed by the axe blade of 
.a bill. His body was found after the battle 
gashed at the neck and head, which made iden¬ 
tification difficult. 

On the Scottish right. Highlanders under the 
Earls of Argyll and Lennox, who unlike the 
other Scots wore little body armor, had been 
hurt by the English archers. The English left bat¬ 
talion assumed the offensive and routed the 
Highlanders. This exposed the flank of the cen¬ 
ter battalions, which were soon crushed. 


Like James, most of the 
Scottish nobles led from the 
front; like James, most of them 
were cut down. Among the 
dead were the Earls of Craw¬ 
ford, Montrose, Argyll and 
Lennox. Also slain were the 
French ambassador to Scot¬ 
land, LaMotte, and most of 
the French captains. The 
strong central government 
James had labored to build for 
his kingdom was gone in an 
afternoon. Scotland was left 
with only an infant heir under 
the regency of his mother, 
Margaret Tudor, sister of the 
hated English king. 

The impact of Flodden on the Scottish peo¬ 
ple can hardly be overestimated; almost every 
family lost someone. For example, the town of 
Selkirk sent over 70 men to the battle and saw 
only one return. The Scots suffered one battle¬ 
field death at Flodden for every 60 people then 
living in the entire country. By comparison, only 
one in every 450 Americans were lost during all 
of World War II, and even the Confederate 
states sacrificed only one out of every 85 white 
inhabitants during four years of civil war. 

Conclusions 

In retrospect, it seems the crucial decision of 
James to attack England had no justification 
equal to the ultimate costs. Of course, at the time 
he had no way of anticipating the horrendous 
results that would follow. He could not know 
the new Swiss tactics he tried to implement in 
his army would be defeated by an outdated 
English weapon. 

At Flodden the Scots learned several mili¬ 
tary lessons in the harshest possible way. First, 
battle formations weighted heavily toward pike- 
men are vulnerable against tenacious and more 
lightly armed infantry. Second — and this is a 
lesson that seems to have been learned and for¬ 
gotten time and again during the history of pre¬ 
gunpowder warfare — rough terrain is unsuit¬ 
able for phalanx formations. The third lesson — 
which was perhaps the only one to really stick in 
the national collective mind of the Scots — was 
to avoid being drawn into wars to help the 
French. 

Last, only one factor ultimately leads any 
commander to undertake offensive warfare: a 
belief he can win. If we grant the assumption 
any decision to direct armies in aggressive war- 
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fare might be sane, no mentally competent com¬ 
mander would actively seek battle, as James did 
in waiting on Flodden Hill for Surrey to come 
up, unless he felt victory was likely. But no mat¬ 
ter how likely a victory, it can never be a certain¬ 
ty- 

James had plenty of reasons for feeling con¬ 
fident he would win — many more than Custer 
at the Little Bighorn, or Pulliene at Isandhlwana. 
Neither James, nor Custer, nor Pulliene thought 
of losing. But all of them wound up stripped, 
pale and dead, lying in a forlorn countryside, 
surrounded by the butchered bodies of the men 
who had followed them, with nothing to show 
for their sacrifice except a place in the annals of 
military failure. © 
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is now a two-player wargame covering the 
opening months of the war in France. The 
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BEF. The Allied player steps into the shoes of 
Joffre, with the mission of slowing the German 
horde while preparing a massive counterattack. 

The 34x22” map covers northern France 
from the Swiss border to the sea, all of Belgium 
and southern Holland. The 352 counters repre¬ 
sent every corps that took part in the campaign, 
plus all the unattached infantry and cavalry divi¬ 
sions, German siege guns, and fortress garri¬ 
sons. The game lasts from mid-August to mid- 
November. Special rules cover command fail¬ 
ures, the beginning of trench warfare, and 
German east front commitments. 

The price is $13.50 (CA residents add 
7.25% sales tax; foreign residents add $4.00 
postage). Send check (US bank), international 
postal money order, or MC or VISA info to: 

Command Magazine 
POBox 4017 

San Luis Obispo, CA 93403 
Phone 1-800-488-2249 

(foreign residents use 805/546-9596 
fax 805/546-0570 


Next Issue: 

Across the Potomac: 
The Summer of1863; 
Heartbreak Ridge: 
Korea, 1951; Warrior 
Monks of the Iron 
Cross; The Alamo: 
American Thermo¬ 
pylae; and much, 
much more. 
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NEW HORIZONS presents ... 

BUD BRADSHAW’S Epic Paintings 



“Melvill’s Ride to Glory” Image Size: 17” x 20M” $110 
Mt. lsandlwana, January 1879, Pulleine entrusted the. 
encased Queen’s Colour to Melvill. 


“Pride of the 24th” Image Size: 17” x 20/4” 
Final moments of the 24th, 1879. 


$110 


“The Death or Glory Boys” Image Size: 17” x 20 X A ” 

British advance on the Zulu capital of Ulunde, 1879. 


$110 


“Young Winston” Image Size: 19.2” x 24” $140 

The 1898 British campaign to reconquer the Sudan. 


Each Edition Size: 950 signed and numbered. 50 Artist Proofs signed and numbered. Insurance, postage, handling (U.S. only): $10.00 
Canada: $20.00 Overseas: $30.00. California residents only add 7.25% sales tax. All orders payable in U.S. dollars only. 

Dealer Inquiries Invited! We accept MasterCard or VISA. 

To order by phone: 1-714-229-9399 or FAX 1-714-955-2425 

rmoKumi NEW HORIZONS PUBLISHING 

18272 Timberline • Yorba Linda, California 92686 
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